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In presenting this Third Reader to the schools, attention 
is called to a few of its distinguishing features which should 
commend it to modern educators. 

The primary aim of this Reader is education by means 
of good literature. ‘The mere teaching of the art of read- 
ing is of minor importance compared to the awakening of 
interest and the formation and the education of the taste 
of young folks. 

We have now reached the period when children begin 
to select their own reading, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they shall make the acquaintance of such 
authors as shall be helpful and stimulating. 

A large share of the pupils in our public schools have 
no intelligent means for selecting books from the~public 
libraries ; the reading book should be the means of intro- 
ducing such authors as have written wholesome books for 
children. 

The study of the poets is continued in this Reader by 
means of biographical stories from the lives of Lowell, 
Holmes, and Bryant, and a standard poem from each 
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of these three eminent American poets. The work in litera- 
ture is broadened and enlarged by the introduction of choice 
selections from other authors, whose writings are of special 
interest to young people. 

Great care has béen taken in selecting this matter ; 
only such authors as have written standard literature have 
been chosen. In order to impress their lives and writings 
upon the children, portraits are given, and an introductory 
sketch has been written about each one. 


Grateful acknowledgment is accorded to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
for permission to use certain copyright matter from their publications; also 
to the Alcott heirs, Mrs. Dorr, Mrs. Diaz, and Roberts Bros. for their ready 
response in allowing the use of their copyrighted stories; and to Messrs. 
Pollock and Thurston for the use of certain original photographs. 
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CHILDREN’S THIRD READER 


THE 


CHILDREN’S. THIRD READHR. 


ELMWOOD, MR, LOWELL'S HOUSE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


ELMWOOD. 
Elm'wood min'is tér préach'ing 
youn gést porch groves _ 


1. This house is called Elmwood. How do 
you suppose it came to have that name? Two 
beautiful elm trees grew in front of the porch. 

2. All about the house are many trees where 
the birds like to sing. One Washington’s birth- 
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day, a baby boy was born in this house. It was 
the 22d of February, 1819. - 

3. This boy was the youngest of five children. 
There were two brothers and two sisters to wel- 
come him as their playfellow. 

4. He was named James Russell Lowell. His 
father’s name was Charles Lowell, and he was 
a minister. Mr. Lowell lived in Cambridge, near 
the Charles River, but he preached in Boston. 

5. There were large, beautiful. groves about 
Elmwood, when James was a little boy. He 
used to play among the trees with his brothers 
and sisters. 

» 6. These children had many pets : among 
them were a colt, a dog, and kittens. The chil- 
dren built a little hut in the woods. What happy 
times they had! 
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LOWELL’S EARLY CHILDHOOD. 
gén'ér os gléamed sil'vér 
bréez'y stray im &¢'Ine 

1. James Russell Lowell was the youngest of 
the family. His mother loved him very much and 
used to tell him beautiful stories. The whole 
world seemed to him like one great story book. 

2. As he played in the woods he thought of 
the songs his mother sang for him. The birds 
sang in the trees, and their songs were full of 
‘happy thoughts. When he looked up at the sky, 
the white clouds seemed like stray lambs. 

3. Some days he would imagine that the birds’ 
song was news from heaven, sung by the angels. 
He loved the flowers, too, and was glad to see the 
yellow dandelions. When they first came, they 
seemed like a promise that May would soon be 
here. He thought their gold was beautiful. 

4. He said the bee in the white lily’s breezy 
tent could not feel happier than he, when the 
dandelions burst into bloom. They seemed like 
a generous gift from the spring, 
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5. They made him love people better, for they 
helped him to see that every one had a little of 
heaven in his heart. 

6. The Charles River was near his home, and 
he played beside it. He said it was beautiful in 
the spring when the banks were soft and green; 
but it was still more beautiful in winter. It 
was then covered with ice which gleamed like 
silver in the sun. 


Read Lowell’s “To the Dandelion” to the class, 
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LITTLE STRAWBERRY-BLOSSOM. 


Parr I. 
straw'bér ry _bé lieved’ Ac quaint’éd 
mod'ést warn'ing glis'ten 
trav’él ér aid vice' no'ticed 
cous'in fox'glove crim’son 


l. In a damp, green spot in the midst of a 
wood, hidden away from the light by a number of 
ferns, there grew a little white strawberry-blossom. 

2. Its many broad leaves only made it look 
smaller and paler. The tall foxgloves and ferns 
growing around it hardly ever noticed the pale 
little thing. ‘It seems scarcely worth while,” they 
would say, ‘‘to have so many leaves for so small a 


flower.”’ 

3. When she heard remarks of this kind, the 
little blossom felt sad. ‘I wonder why I grow at 
all,” she thought. ‘It is very dark and lonely, 


and nobody loves me.” 

4, One day a child came and gathered an arm- 
ful of fresh, green ferns, and then, at last, a bright 
sunbeam found its way in. It lighted on the head 
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of the tiny white flower, making it glisten like a 
dewdrop. 

5. “I love you, little Strawberry-blossom, I love 
you,” whispered the sunbeam ; but the little flower 
had lived so long without being noticed, that she 
scarcely believed this. 

6. “Not me, kind sunbeam,” she said; “surely 
not me; it must be the foxglove, the queen of the 
woods, with its crimson bells, or the lovely wild 
rose climbing by.” 

@. “No, little Strawberry-blossom,” said the 
sunbeam; ‘it is you that I love. You are so 
gentle and modest that I had hard work to find 
you; but now I shall come often, and stay with 
you part of every day.” | 

8. When the other plants saw the sunbeam 
talking to little Strawberry-blossom, they laughed 
at her. But she was too happy to care for 
that. 

9. So all through the long, hot summer day, 
the sunbeam stayed with her, and when he said 
“Good night,” he promised to come again the next 
morning. : 
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10. That night a glow-worm passing by stopped 
to speak to her. ‘Oh, glow-worm,” said she, ‘I 
am so happy! <A sunbeam has come, and he 
says he loves me, though I-am such a tiny 
flower; and he is coming again to-morrow!”’ 

11. “Hum!” said the glow-worm, who had seen 
a good deal of life; ‘don’t be too sure of that. 
The sunbeam is a great traveler, and is not 
always to be depended upon.” 

12. «But ke told me he would come soon,” 
said Strawberry-blossom; “and he is so good, 
Iam sure he will keep his word.” ines 

13. “Well,” said the glow-worm, “I do not 
know much about him; I am better acquainted 
with his cousins, the moonbeams. I only vive you 
a word of friendly warning. My advice is to go 
to sleep and forget all about him. Good night.” 
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LITTLE STRAWBERRY-BLOSSOM. 


Part II. 
pat’ téred colored ruby 
splén’'dor drip’ping striig’eling 
str round’éd visit or doudbt'éd 
won'déred for got’ ten ad mire’ 


1. So little Strawberry-blossom went to sleep, 
and dreamed a bright, happy dream. But, 
behold! next morning, when she awoke, it was 
even duller and darker than ever; no sunbeam 
was there. 

2. It was raining hard, and the big drops 
pattered through the ferns all around her. She 
had never seen rain before, and wondered what it 
was. ‘Kind leaves,” said she, “are you weeping 
for me?” But at this the leaves all laughed. 

3. ‘No, no, little Strawberry-blossom!”’ they 
said; ‘‘we do not waste our tears on such a poor 
little silly thing as you. Did you really think — 
that your fine visitor would come back?” 7 

4. Little Strawberry-blossom was broken- : 


: 
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hearted. She could not see beyond her green 
- leaves, and did not know that even then the sun 
was struggling to break through the clouds. 
5. At last he burst forth in all his splendor. 
The drops of rain caught the sun’s rays as they 
passed to the earth, and there rose over the wood 
a beautiful rainbow. | 
6. Little Strawberry-blossom could not see 
the many-colored bow, but soon she saw her 
‘own sunbeam creeping in through the dripping 
ferns. | 4 
7. “Ah, little one!” he said, “did you think I 
had forgotten you?” and, as she hung her head 
- with shame at having doubted him, he said kindly, 
“You should have had more faith, little Strawberry- 
blossom; I was only waiting my time.” ~ 
| 8. The sunbeam came again and again; and, 
surrounded by warmth and love, little Strawberry- 
lossom grew until she was no longer a pale, sickly 
ower, but a beautiful crimson berry, shining like 


itDy-among the dark green leaves. 

9, Even the piants around could not help but 
dmire her, ‘and said among themselves, ‘‘ What can 
2—3R q 
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have happened to little Strawberry-blossom? She 
is quite changed.” 

10. ‘I will tell you who sent me to you,” whis- 
pered the sunbeam. “It was the glorious sun him-_ 
self. He is always there, high up in the sky, 
watching over all; and he sends his children, the 
sunbeams, to brighten and make glad the earth.” 


See that little sunbeam 
Darting through the room, 
Lighting up the darkness, 
Stattermg the gloom. 


Let me be a sunbeam 
Everywhere I go, 
a Making glad-and happy 


Every one I know. 
(Selected.) 
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THE DOG, THE CAT, AND THE PARROT. 


sép'a rate punished promptly 
_Op por ti'ni ty Bose Tab'i tha 
cér'tain l¥ dis clis'siOn: puz'zled 
pér sisting dé céived' fawn 


1. Bose, the dog, Tabitha, the cat, and Poll, 
the parrot, were alone together. Polly lived 
in a strong cage, and was expected to stay 
there, except when she was invited to come 
out. She was out now, certainly, and the cage 
door stood open. She was a handsome bird, and 
a great talker. 

2. Bose was a very good fellow, and a useful 
member of the family. Tabby was a good cat, 
as cats go. She was fond of milk, and some 
times caught a mouse. She would fawn around 
you if you had a cooky in your hand, or fly at 
you with her sharp claws if you chanced to tread 
on her tail. But she was well enough. Bose 
and Tabby lived peacefully together. Not a 
“cat and .dog’s life” at all, but a friendly sort 
of life. 
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3. Polly had tricks that were not agreeable. 


She would call « Kitty, Kitty, Kitty, Kitty!” and 


when Tabby ran to see why she was wanted, Polly 
would salute her with a fierce “Scat!” followed 
by a laugh. And she whistled for Bose so that 
he was puzzled, and could not. tell which was 
his mistress and which was Polly. 

4. Bose and Tabby had been having a little 
discussion. There stood on the table a sugar-bowl, 
and some empty cups and saucers. Tabby had 
wished to climb up on the table, and had put her 


forepaws on the edge of it, but Bose had said, 


“No, Tabby, not while I am here!” 

5. Tabby knew there was no use in persisting, 
so she dropped the subject. There was nothing on 
the table but sugar, and she never ate that. She 
had thought, however, that there might be some 
small drops of milk in the cups. Now Bose was 


fond of sugar, but he was much too honest to- 


touch it without leave. 


6. While Bose and Tabby were having their — 
little talk, Polly .had flown to the table and had | 


helped herself to a lump of sugar, and was ney 


: 
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sitting on the droplight, talking to herself. 
“Polly, Polly! Pretty Polly! Good Polly!” 

7. “Oh!” said Tabby, “I have a mind to pull 
out her tail-feathers.”” Bose said nothing. Perhaps 
he ought to have objected; but his feelings were 
so strong against Polly, that he felt almost willing 
to see her punished a Little. 

8. When Polly had.eaten the sugar, she began 
to call “Kitty, Kitty, Kitty, Kitty!” and although 
Tabby had been deceived before, she allowed her- 
self to think that Polly might possibly have some- 

thing for her this time; so she promptly obeyed, 
and was rewarded with the usual ‘Scat! ”’ 

9. “Meow!” said Tabby, as she jumped upon 
a chair and clawed at Polly’s feathers. Polly took 
no notice of her, but flew to the table for another 
lump of sugar. Tabby saw her opportunity, 
sprang after Polly, and seized her by the neck. 

10. Bose rushed forward to separate them, and 
in some way pulled the table-cloth, cups, sugar, 
parrot, and cat to the floor. 

11. Polly feebly muttered, “Polly wants a—” 

and then closed her eyes and hung her head. “QO 
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Tabby, what have you done!” said Bose, plainly 
as a dog could say it. 

12. «TI only meant to pull out her tail-feathers,” 
said Tabby, ‘but now she is dead, I might as well 
eat her.’”’ ‘‘No!/” said Bose, ‘I forbid it. Bow- 
wow!” | 
13. Tabby carried poor Polly under the table, 
seated herself on the sofa-cushion, washed her 
paws, and curled down for a nap. Bose sat on 
the hearth-rug, mournfully gazing at the scene, 


and saying to Tabitha, “O Tabby, what have 


we done! What will mistress say!” 

14. “If you’ll let me eat Polly she’ll think 
she’s lost,” said Tabby. ‘I will not,” replied Bose, 
“so don’t think of such a thing. Poor Polly! 
I wish she were alive and on her perch again.” 

15. “ You do, do you?” said Tabby, ‘I thought 
you didn’t like her.’ “I know it,” said Bose, 
“but she was a lively bird.” 

16. “ Yes,” said Tabby. “She had bright 


feathers, too.”’ ‘‘How fond mistress was of her!” ~ 


said Bose. ‘I suppose she liked to hear on i 


talk,” added Tabby. 


.) 
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17. ‘And well she might. She was a good 
talker. Worth a dozen of you or me,” said Bose. 
“She could n’t purr,” said Tabby. ‘Perhaps she 


could,” said Bose. ‘Well, there’s one thing we 
can do,” said Tabby. ‘We can take Polly, and 
put a—” 


18. “Cracker! Cracker! Polly wants a cracker!” 
said a husky voice; and Polly herself crawled 
from under the table, and flew up on the drop- 
light. ‘Polly! Polly! Pretty Polly! Good Polly! 
Mother! Mother! Never mind! Never mind! 
Kitty, Kitty, Kitty, Kitty! Scat! Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 
screamed Polly, ending with a laugh. 

19. While Bose and Tabby stood wrapt in 
astonishment, the door opened, and in came the 
mistress. She gazed at the table a moment. “O 
Bose!” said she, “did you do this mischief ?”’ 

20. Bose hung his head and withdrew into a 
corner, but Tabby came boldly forward with a 
loud “Purr-meow!” and rubbed against her mis- 
tress’s dress. ‘‘ Why, Polly!” said the mistress, as 
she spied the parrot on her perch, ‘““how did you 


get out?” and she put her into the cage and 
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fastened the door. ‘Never mind! Never mind! 
Ha, ha, ha!” said Polly. 

21. Then the mistress rang the bell, and as 
the servant came in to put things to rights Bose 
slipped out. Tabby laid herself on the sofa- 
cushion, and Polly was presented by her mistress 
with a large lump of sugar. If Polly the talker 
could have related to her mistress the whole 
story, would n’t she have been surprised! 


ANNIE Moors, 
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CHARLES ‘RIVER, NEAR ELMWOOD. 


SCHOOL DAYS. 

min'ndws  diince pock'éts stéed 

re cit'éd wil'léw Ad mire’ whis'fle 

1. James Russell Lowell went to school in 
a little house not far from his home. In those 
days the children began their reading by learn- 
ing the alphabet. Then they put letters ORCS e 
saying, a—b ab, e—b eb, and so on. 

2. In this school they recited their lessons in 
chorus. The teacher seemed to know who had 
learned them and who had not. If any child 
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didn’t learn his lessons he had to wear a tall 
dunce cap. There was a high stool, too, for the 
dunce to sit upon. ? 

3. The good children. had pretty cards to carry 
home. If a child was very good, his teacher let 
him wear home a silver half dollar hung on .a 
ribbon ; but he was to bring it back the next day. 
Some of the children in this school came from 
a distance. They stayed all day. and brought 
their dinners in tin pails. 


4. What good times these children had at their 


play! They would bend pins to make fish hooks, - 


and catch little minnows. They played horse, and 
rode upon sticks cut from the willow bushes. 
5. In the springtime their pockets were filled 


with marbles, and often with balls and tops too. 
_ In the fall they gathered horse-chestnuts, and_ 


sometimes they dug in wet places for sweet ne 7 


root. 


6. Near by was the Charles River with boats — 
sailing over its quiet waters. Sometimes a farmer — 


who often drove along as James was going home: 
would let him*ride with him. The farmer told 
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him many things, and James admired his horse, 
which made the old’ man smile. He told James 
never to buy a horse that wore four white 
stockings. 

7. The old farmer was a polite man, and always 
bowed to every one so kindly that James never 
forgot it. When they reached the lane leading to 
the house, James would leave the farmer and begin 
to whistle, and in the fall he would wade through 
the fallen leaves as he ran up to the house. 

8. His mother loved to hear his whistle, for 
it told her that her dear boy was coming home. 
His little dog would run to meet him. He would 
bark and wag his tail for joy when he saw James 
coming, for he missed his little playfellow. 

) 9. When James became older he went to 
school: to Mr. William Wells. Mr. Wells was 
a good teacher, and he studied with him for 


many years. 
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NORTH WIND AND THE SHIP. 


frol'ic ~ hin'dér rip'pled 
spéed foam és cape’ 
masts . spréad née dles 


1. ‘‘Now for a frolic!” said North Wind, one 
day. ‘I want to take a long run, with nothing 
to hinder me. I’ll go out on the ocean. There 
are no hills or trees there, and I shall have a fine 
time.” So he went out on the sea and began to 
rush along at great speed. a 

2. The water rippled and grew white with foam — 
under his footsteps, and the great waves began to 
rise and toss. ‘This is fun,” said North Wind, 
and he rushed on for many miles. He was going 
faster and faster when a ship appeared just 
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ahead of him. It spread its sails like arms, and 
caught him. : 

3. ‘Let me go,” he cried, and tried to tear the 
sails from the mast. ‘No, indeed,” said the mast. 


.““We have been waiting for you. You must take 


us home to the shore.” 

4. North Wind was very angry; but he could 
not escape, so he drove the ship along before 
him. As he worked, he talked to the mast. 
‘Where did you come from?” he asked. 

do. “I came from a pine forest,” said the mast. 


‘When I lived there I was covered with brown - 


bark. I had long branches and beautiful needles, 
which were my leaves, and they were green both 
in winter and in summer. 

6. “I lived there for many years, and then 
some men cut me down, and made me into a mast 
for a ship. I had to say ‘Good-bye’ to my long 
branches and my pretty needles; but I am glad 
to be of some use in the world. Some of the trees 
are cut into pieces and burned, but I stand as 
straight as ever.” 

7. “So you do,” muttered North Wind, “and 
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‘you put a stop to my fun. I do not care for masts. 
They make me too much work. [If I find any trees 
like you, I shall blow them down or break them, 
so they will not be fit for masts.” 


NORTH WIND AND THE PINE TREES. 

har’bor ae gal lop bro’ken 

bréathed caught weight 

whirled dashed flée'c¥ 

1. North Wind worked hard, and before many 
days the ship was safe in the harbor. ‘“ Now I 
am going to find that pine forest,” said North 
Wind, and he went off on a mad gallop. 

2. After hunting about for some little time, 
he came upon a forest of pine trees. They were 
standing tall and straight, and were green and 
handsome. 

3. “1’ll blow them all down,” muttered North 
Wind, and he rushed upon them with great force. 
But they let him slip between their branches, and — 
only bowed their tall trunks and-whispered to 
one another. | 
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4. North Wind tried again and again, but after 
all his efforts the trees were standing straight and 
strong aS before. North Wind stopped to think. . 
“YT know what I will do,” he said. ‘You will 
be sorry that you kept those needles. I will 
pile them high with snowflakes, and then your 
branches will break. 

5. “I once saw a forest when the snow had 
come early, and the leaves were still on the 
trees. Those leaves caught so many snowflakes 
that the branches and some of the trees were 
broken.” 

6. Then North Wind began blowing some clouds 
together, until he had a beautiful, white, fleecy 
mass. He then breathed upon them with his icy 
breath, and soon the snowflakes began to fall. 

7. How the wind danced! He blew the snow- 
flakes upon the pine trees until they were white 
and their branches bent with the weight. “Ha! 
ha!” laughed he. ‘A few more, and crack will go 
your branches. No one will want you for masts.” 


Bie 8. He took a great armful of the snowflakes, 
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bending branches. Then he gave a roar and 
rushed upon them. 

9. The branches trembled for a moment, and 
then bending, let the burden of snow slide off to 
the ground below. The branches spread once more, 
and the needles stood up as straight as ever. 

10. The trees swayed toward one another, and 
the needles whispered about North Wind, and 
what fun it was to see him work. As for North 
Wind, he went home and let the pine trees alone. 


LittLE white Lily sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting till the sun shone. 
Little white Lily sunshine has fed ; 
Little white Lily is lifting her head. 


Little white Lily droopeth with pain, 
Waiting and waiting for the wet rain. 
Little white Lily holdeth her cup; 

Rain is fast falling and filling it up. 


Little white Lily smells very sweet, 
On her head sunshine, rain at her feet. 
Thanks to the sunshine, thanks to the rain! 
Little white Lily is happy again. ie 
GEORGE Macpowan 1, 
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LULU AND HER DOLL MINNIE. 


HOW LULU WAS LOST. 


squéezed village dé pirt’éd 
prés'ent ly vanished tin dréssed! 
fright'ened watl'ing coaxed 
rub'bing stréak whip’-poor-wil/s 


1. Lulu was a little black-eyed girl, with a 
slight, dancing figure, a delicate face, and a blue 


and white sunbonnet. Whoever saw Lulu from 


ne 
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SIX o’clock. in the morning until six in the evening 
was sure to see that same little sunbonnet. 

9. Lulu must have been about three years old 
when she “got lost.” If you will. wait a- minute, s 
I will tell you how I know. One day as I sat by 
my worktable, sewing busily, she came quietly 
into the room,— Minnie, blue sunbonnet, and 
all, and seated herself in a little chair by my 
side. 7 sare 
3. I patted the tiny, wistful face, and then 
turned to my work again. Those button-holes 
must be finished before dark! After a while. | 
the brown head rested against my arm, and at 
length a low, tearful voice beside me said, “If I 
had a little girl, just about three years old, I should 
pet her a great deal!” 

4. Down went the work. Button-holes were of 
small account after that! ‘Pet hera great deal!” 
Children, Lulu is a tall girl now, taller than any 
of you; but I do not think-she has ever lacked 
petting from that day to this. 

So I know Lulu must have been “just about 
three years old” when she got lost. 


ote 


5. A few days after that, as we were all at the 
tea table, — Minnie, head downward, squeezed into 
the high chair with Lulu, and the sunbonnet tossed 
upon the sofa, — the little girl’s papa said, ‘I must 
drive to the village after tea; could n’t I take Lulu 
with me?” 

“QO no!” I answered. “It is too late. She 
must go to bed in half an hour.” 

6. Lulu opened.her eyes wide, but said nothing. 
Presently she finished her bread and butter, slipped 
down from her-chair, took Minnie (wrong end up, 
of course) and the sunbonnet, and vanished. 

In half an hour I said to her nurse, ‘“ Louise, 
you had better go and find Lulu. It is time she 
was undressed.” 

7. Louise departed; and I heard her out in 
the yard calling “Lulu! Lulu!” But no sweet, 
childish voice replied. I traced Louise, by -the 
sound, from swing to garden, from garden to corn 
house, from corn house to barn. Then, growing 
uneasy, [ went out. 

8. “What is it, Louise? Can’t you find 
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“No, ma’am,” she answered; ‘I can’t find 
her anywhere.” é 

I rushed to the kitchen. ‘Mary, have you 
seen anything of Lulu? ” 

9. By that time Louise and I had hecor 
frightened. Our nearest neighbor was nearly half 
a mile off, and the child was not in the habit of 
going to the creek alone. 


- “Louise,” I said, “do you go up the road. 


to Mr. Van Arm’s. I’ take Hugh and go down 
to the creek.”’ 

10. We started in different directions as soon 
as possible. As I passed the barn-yard, I shouted 
to Hugh, “Hugh, leave your milking, and come 
with me.”’ 

How I hurried down the lane, looking behind 
every pile of boards, peering beneath every bush 
and calling “Lulu! Lulu!” at every step. 


) 


lls She was not to. be found. There were no 


traces of her at the creek; no little footprints in 
the sand, no sign of doll or sunbonnet. I glanced | | 


once, and only once, down into the clear water. — 


could not look there for my darling,—not. yet. © | 
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‘12. It was after sundown, and I hastened back 
to the house. The whip-poor-wills were wailing in 
the woods. The shrill scream of the katydids 
sounded from the nearer trees. I shivered in the 
damp night air. But where was Lulu? Oh, if her 
father were only here! 
| 13. As if in answer to my wish he drove into 
the yard at that very moment. I flew to his side 
and told him all there was to tell. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear,’ he said. “The 
darling can’t be far off.” 

‘14. But half an hour afterward, when there was 
just a faint streak of daylight in the west, he took 
my hand in his and led me into the house. 

“You can be of no use here,” he said. ‘Go 
in and stay with little Wilhe. He needs you.” 
| 15. I obeyed him, casting but one glance at 
his face, which was pale and anxious. ‘Taking 
the baby from his cradle, I undressed him, my 
heart crowing more and more heavy. Night was 
darkening the earth, and where was my child, 
-—the one little daughter that God had given 


.. 


me? : 


" 
.. 
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16. Louise came in with warm milk for Willie. 


Her cheeks were wet. 


“They ’ve gone down to the creek again,” she _ 


said. 

That was why I had been coaxed into the 
house, then. My head sank into my hands, and 
for the first time that night I wept. | 

17. But just at that moment the door flew open, 
and there stood Miss Lulu,—her hair in a tumbled 
State, a look of sleepy wonder in her great, dark 


eyes, Minnie tucked under one arm, and the sun- | 
bonnet under the other. I laughed and cried in | 


the same breath. 


18. «O Lulu! my child! We thought you were | 


lost, were drowned. Where were you? Where was 
mamma’s darling?” 

| “T don’t know. Asleep, I guess,” she said, 
~ rubbing her eyes in an absent sort of way. 

: mi 19. « But your hair is full of straws, and your 


dress is in such a tumble! Where has Lulu been? | 


Tell mamma!” I added, clasping my treasure 


with kisses. ‘‘Where have you been ever since tea?” 


| 
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closely to my heart, while I covered the little face — 


1 


a 
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‘In papa’s big wagon, under the seat!” 

. 20. The child had climbed into a great wagon 
that stood in one corner of the yard, as soon as she 
left the teatable; and, feeling tired, had crept 
under the seat, with Minnie in her arms, and fallen 
fast asleep. We had passed the wagon at least 
a dozen times, but she was hidden, and no one 
thought of looking there. 

21. “What did you get into the wagon for?” 
I asked. “You ll hurt yourself ~ some time, 
climbing into all sorts of places.” 

“Lulu and Minnie going to ride,” she said, 
patting my cheek softly. ‘Mamma said, ‘too 
late to go to the village with papa.’ So we take 
just a little ride in the big wagon.” 

The little witch! But that is the way Lulu 


got lost. Juuia C. R. Dorr. 
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THE TOWN MUSICIANS. 


Part I. 
dis cov’éred dé tér'mined misic al 
Brém'én | gasping dis'mal 
éx pé'ri ence ac ctis'tomed fi'gi tives 
in tén'tion roost!ér pro pos‘al 


1. A donkey who had carried sacks to the mill 
for his master during many long years, felt his 


strength fail at last, so that he could no longer 


work for his living. 

2. His master thought of getting rid of his old 
servant, that he might save the expense of his 
food. But the donkey discovered his intentions, 
and determined to run away. . 

3. So he took the read to Bremen, where he _ 
had often heard the street band playing, and he 
thought he could be as musical as they were. 

4. He had not traveled far when he saw a 
hound lying on the road, and gasping for ee 
as if he were tired of running. | 

“Why are you panting so, friend?” asked aS | 
donkey. : 
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o. “Ah,” he replied, ‘now that I am old, and 
get each day weaker and weaker, I can no more 
go to the hunt, and my master has ordered me to 
be killed, so I have run away, but how I am to 
earn my living I don’t know.” _ 

6. “Will you go with me?” said the donkey. | 
“Do you know I am going to try my fortune as a 
street musician in Bremen; I think you and I 
could easily earn a living by music; I can play 
the lute, and you can beat the kettle-drum.”’ 

7. The dog was quite contented, and so they 
both walked on together. 

Not long after, they saw a cat sitting in the 
road with a face as dismal as three days of rainy 
weather. 

‘‘Now what has come across you, old cat?” 
asked the donkey. 

8. “How can one be merry when one aes a 
collar on?’’ said the cat. ‘“ Now [ am getting old, 
and my teeth have become stumps, I cannot catch 
mice, and I like to lie behind the stove and purr, 
‘but when I found they were going to drown me 
and my wife, I ran away as fast as I could. My 
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experience has cost me dear, and now what am > 
I to do?” 

9. ‘Go with us to Bremen,” said the donkey ; 
“you are accustomed to perform night music, 
I know, so you can easily become a street musi- 
cian in the town.” 

‘With all. my heart,” said the cat, so he 
walked on with them. 

10. After traveling some little distance the 
three friends came to a farm-yard, and on the gate 
stood a rooster crowing with all his might. . 

“Why are you standing there and screaming | 
so?’’ said the donkey. 

11. “Twill tell you,” replied the rooster. ‘I 
foretold fine weather at Lady-Day, and there was 
fine weather, but. the housekeeper has no pity, for 
I heard the cook say that there is company com- 
ing on Sunday, and she shall want me put into 
the soup. 

“So this evening I expect to lose my head; _ 
therefore I shall crow at the top of my voice as | 
long as I can.” a | 

12. “Listen, Red Comb,” said the donkey; f 

mo | 
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“would you like to run away with us? We are 
going to Bremen, and you will find something 
better there than to be made into soup; you have 
a fine voice, and we are all musical by nature.” 

13. The rooster readily fell in with this pro- 
posal, and they all four went away together. 

They could not, however, reach Bremen in one 

day, and evening came on just as they entered a 
wood, so they decided to stay all night. 
_ 14. The donkey and the dog laid themselves 
down under a large tree, but the cat made himself 
comfortable on the branches. The rooster flew 
to the top of the tree, where he felt himself quite 
safe. 
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: THE TOWN MUSICIANS. 


PARE Le 
- posi’tion com/rades con sult’éd 
Ap pr Sachedl! Ac cdm'plished scoun’drél 
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l. Before they slept, the rooster, who from his 
high position could see to all points of the com- 


pass, discovered in the distance a tiny light burn- 


ing, and calling to his comrades, told them he was 
sure that they were not far from a house in which 
a light was shining. 3 

2. “Then,” said the donkey, ‘““‘we must go on 
to this light, for there is plainly a refuge for 
us.’’ And the hound said he should be glad of 
a little piece of meat, or some bones, if he could 
get nothing else. 


3. So they were very soon on their way to the - | 


place where the light shone, and it grew larger and 
brighter as they approached, till they saw that 
it came from the window of a robber’s cave. 


The donkey, who was the tallest, went near an a 


looked in. me | 
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4. “What is to be seen, old donkey?” said 
the rooster. : 

“What do I see?” answered the donkey; ‘why, 
a table laid out with plenty to eat and drink, and 
robbers sitting at it and enjoying themselves.” 

o. “That ought to be our supper,” said the 
rooster. 

“Yes, yes,” the donkey replied, ‘if we were 
only inside.”” Then the animals consulted together 
as to what they had better do to drive the robbers 
away; at last they fixed upon a plan. 

6. The donkey was to stand on his hind legs 
and place his fore feet on the window-sill, and 
the dog to stand on his back. The cat was then 
to climb on the dog; and, above them all, the 
rooster promised to fly and perch on the cat’s back. . 

7. As soon as this was done, at a signal given, 
they all began to perform their music together. 
The donkey brayed, the hound barked, the cat 
mewed, and the rooster. crowed. 

The robbers, hearing such a horrible outcry 

above them, fled in great terror to the wood 
ehind the house. 
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8. Then our four comrades rushed in, placed 
themselves near or upon the table, and took what- 
ever was before them, which the robbers had left, 
and ate as if they had been hungry for a month. 

When the four musicians had finished, they 
put out the light, and each found the sleeping-place 
most easy and suitable to his nature and habits. 

9. The donkey laid himself down at full 
length in the yard, the dog crouched behind the 
door, the cat rolled himself up on the hearth among 
the warm ashes, while the rooster perched on the 
beam in the roof; and they were all so tired with 
their long journey that they were soon fast asleep. 

10. About midnight, one of the robbers from a 
distance, seeing that the light was out and all 
quiet, told their chief, who said — 

“T do not think there has been any cause for 
fear after all.” . 

Then he called one of their number and sent 
him to the house to see if it was all right. 

1l.. The messenger, finding everything still, 


went into the kitchen to strike a light, and see- 


ing the glaring fiery eyes of the cat looking like 
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a live coal, held a match towards them that he 
might set fire to it. But puss flew up, spit on 
him, and scratched his face. 

12. This frightened him so terribly that he 
rushed to the door; but the dog, who lay there, 
sprang out upon him and bit him in the leg as 
he went by. 

13. In the court he ran against the donkey, 
who gave him a kick with his hind foot, while 
the rooster on the beam, aroused by the noise, 
became alive and brisk in a moment, and cried 
out as loudly as he could, ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

14. Then the robber ran back as fast as he 
could to his chief. 

“Ah, me,” he said, “in that house is a horrible 
witch who flew at me, and scratched me down the 
face with her long fingers. Then by the door stood 
a man with a knife who stabbed me in the leg. 

15. “Out in the court lay a black monster who 
struck me a violent blow with his wooden leg; and 
up in the roof sat the judge who cried, ‘Bring me 
the scoundrels here.’ On that I made off as fast 
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16. From the moment that they heard this, 
the robbers never again entered the house, but 
escaped as quickly from the place as they could. 
‘The four musicians found themselves in such 
good quarters that they would not leave, and the 
last heard of them was, that they intended to 


remain there. Grimm BRoTHERS. 


THE OWL. 


When cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 

And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes round ; 

And the whirring sail goes round ; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. © 
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THE WILLOWS NEAR ELMWOOD. 


LOWELL’S YOUTH. 


witty course Blanche 
mér'ci ful law'yér pi az'za 
hin'dérs strééch . prac'tice 


1. When James Russell Lowell was fifteen 
years old, he entered Harvard College. 
He learned his lessons very easily, but liked 
, to read poetry better than to study. 
u, 4. Elmwood was full of books and James had 
thooon learned to read them. His mother was a 
astelp to him in choosing his books and talking 


4 
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of them to him. He admired noble men and 
women, and grand thoughts. — 

He was very quick and bright, and made witty 
answers; but was always kind-hearted. He was 
a good son and a firm friend. | | 

3. He wrote very good letters, and often put his 
thoughts into verse. 

_ After his course at Harvard he went to the 
Law School and intended to be a lawyer; but he 
loved poetry better than the law books, and soon 
gave up his practice. 


4. His first book of poems was written in. 


1840, when he was twenty-one. years of age. 
It was called “A Year’s Life.” 

About this time, Mr. Lowell, as we must call 
him now, met a young lady named Maria White. 
She was beautiful and good, and he loved her 
dearly. 


5. She had a sweet voice and used to sing 


and recite verses. When the young people were 


together they often said, ‘“ Maria, will you ie bi 


for us?” 
Then she would sing some sweet song as the 
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iat out under the trees or on the piazza. Some- 
ames she answered, “I would rather say than 
ing,” and then recited some poem. She wrote 
y0ems also. 

6. She and Mr. Lowell were married in 1845. 
Mrs. Lowell was a lovely lady, and Elmwood was 
. very happy home with her sweet life in it. She 
vas gentle and fair as a lily, and seemed to make 
verything she touched more beautiful. 

7. A dear little baby was born at Elmwood. 
Jer name was Blanche. She was a happy baby 
ind soon learned to know her father, who loved to 
ake care of her. 

8. ‘Our little Blanche is everything to us,” he 
vrote to a friend. ‘She almost hinders me from 
loing anything but tend and look at her. She is 
aid by everybody to be a fine child.” He said it 
vas worth going a long distance to see her in the 
norning. She would stretch out her hands for 
er father and smile from her lips to her eyelids. 
fer hair was so golden that Mr. Lowell said the 
ight of Heaven was in it. 

9. Little Blanche lived for about a year. Then 
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God took her. Mr. Lowell missed his dear little 


baby very much. He hung her shoes over her — 


picture in his study, and thought very often of his 
dear little one. 

10. One morning when Mr. Lowell looked from 
his window, he saw a beautiful sight. The snow 
had been falling all night and was heaped upon 
the trees and fences. <A flock of snow-birds flew 
by like a whirl of brown leaves. 

1l. His daughter Mabel looked up into her 
father’s face saying, ‘Father, who makes it 
snow?” He took her in his arms and told her 
how God sends the snow to cover the roots, 
sleeping through the winter. 

12. Then he thought how God helped him to 
bear his sorrow hour by hour, as the snowflakes 
fall, and whispered, — 


.. “The merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.” 


Then he kissed his little girl, and she kissed 
him; but his eyes were looking beyond to the 
churchyard, and the kiss was for Baby Blane 
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A MORNING SCENE AFTER A FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


gloam'ing éarl ridged 
ér'mnine fliir'ries Chan'ti cléer 
high'way mound léad'en 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 

_ With a silence deep and white. 
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Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara | 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 
The stiff rails softened to swan’s-down 
And still fluttered down the snow. _ 


I stood and watched by the window 


The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn | 
Where a little headstone stood ; | 
How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spake our own little Mabel, 
Saying, ‘“ Father, who makes it snow?” 

And I told of the good All-father 
Who cares for us all below. 
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Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 

~The scar that renewed our woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
“The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make tt fall!” 


Then with eyes that saw not, I kissed her; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 


James Russett Lowest. 


Read Longfellow’s “The Two Angels.” References to Lowell’s 
children may be found in his poems called “She Came and Went,” 
and “The Changeling.” 
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THE BOY WHO TRIED. 


gén'tle man news’ pa pérs éar’nést 
hap’ pened bréak'fast yés'tér day 
practiced sit ti a’ tion ad vér'tise mént 


1. Some time ago there was a gentleman in 
Boston who was in business and had a large 
store. He wanted a boy, and he put an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers. The next morning, 
about nine o’clock, a dozen boys had come to the 
gentleman’s office, to apply for the situation. 

2. The gentleman went in, and looked at them. 
They were all nice-looking boys, tidy and earnest. 
They looked as if they really wanted to get some- 
thing to do. He hardly knew how to make up 
his mind which one to take. , 

3. So at last he said, ‘‘ Boys, you all want this 
place; but I can take only one of you; and I am 
going to take rather a queer way of oo out 
which boy I will have.” 

4. There was a post by his desk, and there 


was a nail driven straight in. He took a walking-. 
stick and said, “The first boy that can ante: ee 
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that nail on the head with this stick twice out 
of three times shall have the place.” 

©). One boy jumped up; he thought it was 
very easy;—‘‘I will do it.” He got the stick, 
and walked steadily up. Whack! on that side. .He 
walked up again. Whack! on this side. He walked 
up again. Whack! and he went under it, and gave 
it up. They all tried, and none of them could do 
it. So the gentleman said, “Boys, you won’t do; 
I cannot take any of you,” and they went off. 

6. He kept the advertisement in the papers, 
and the next morning another lot of boys came, 
and among them he saw one who had been there ; 
the day before; and he said, bux. lad, were n’t 
you here es ia ise Ae 

“Yes, sir,’ ’ replied the boy. 

‘You did not hit the nail then,’ said the 
gentleman; “can you hit it now?” 

“T think I can”; and with that the boy took 
the stick and walked straight up. Whack! He 
_ struck it plump on the head! 

“ale « Ah,” said the gentleman, ‘you just hap- 
peued to do it that time; you can’t do it again.” 
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Whack! plump on the head of it, went the 
stick the second. time. 


”? 


‘Now, do it again,” said the man. 

Whack! plump on the head he struck it the 
third time! 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “ will you tell me 
how you did that?”’ 

8.“ Yes,”’ said the boy; ‘when I left. here 
yesterday, I knew the thing could be done, or you 
would not have asked us to do it; and I thought 
that if I kept on trying a while, I could do it. So 
I went home, and got mother to give me a hammer, 
a nail, and a broomstick. I went into the yard, 
drove a nail into the fence, and practiced all day 
with the broomstick, till I could do it; and I.was 
up an hour before breakfast this morning, and 
tried again.” 

9. The gentleman said, “ You are the boy for 
me,” and gave him the situation.- Whatever the 
boy had to do he tried to do his best; and it was 
not very long before he became the chief clerk in 


the store. 
Rey. Ricwarp Nrwzon. 
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LOWELL’S MANHOOD. 


Spain Wa'vér ley Lon'don 

con'stant pro fés'sor ~ month'l¥ 
nd’ ticed prés'i dent stréngth 
nag zine’ cas cade! lin'gér 


1. Mr. Lowell’s life at Elmwood was very 
happy. He spent many hours writing books of 
prose and poetry. His wife was a constant help 
to him, because of her loving interest in his 
work. 

2. He took many long walks, sometimes fol- 
lowing the Charles River or wandering in the 
woods by Fresh Pond. 

He liked to climb the hills, visit the old oaks 
at Waverley, or to linger beside the cascade at 
Beaver Brook. 

3. While taking these walks, he noticed the 
birds, trees, and flowers. He knew the birds by 
their notes, the color of their feathers, and the 
way in which they flew through the air. 

4. In 1851 he and his wife went abroad for a 
year. Mrs. Lowell was not well, and he hoped the 
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trip would give her strength, but she died not 
long after her return. 

On the night when she died a little mie was 
born in Mr. Longfellow’s home, and this kind- 
hearted poet wrote a touching poem on the event 
and called it “The Two Angels.” The angel of 
life came to Mr. Longfellow’s home while the 
angel of death came to that of his friend. and 
neighbor. i 

5. Mr. Lowell took Mr. Longfellow’s place as 
professor at Harvard College, first going aes 
to study. — 

Several years later he became editor of a mag- 
azine called the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 

When Mr. Hayes was president, Mr. Lowell 
was sent to Spain and later to London as Min- 
ister from the United States. 

6. He loved his country and served it well for 
six years. He then came to America and spent 
his summers with his daughter, going back to 
England for the winter. 

7. When his grandsons were ready for college, 
Mr. Lowell went with his daughter to the old 
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home at Elmwood; but it seemed a lonely place 
to him, for he missed many dear faces. 


MR. LOWELL IN HIS LIBRARY AT ELMWOOD, 


8. He died at his home in Cambridge in 
August, 1891. He has left many friends who 
never saw his face, but who learned to know him 
through his writings. 


JULIA C. R. DORR. 


This is a picture of Mrs. Dorr. Her home is in 
Rutland, Vermont, on a hillside near Otter Creek. 
All about the house grow maple trees, and she 
calls her home ‘The Maples.” The view -of the 
Green Mountains from her house is very beautiful. 

The story called, ‘How Lulu was lost,” on page 
twenty-five, was written by Mrs. Dorr. Lulu, who 
now has children of her own, is her only daughter. 


The next story, about ‘‘Our Fanny,” was also 
written by this charming writer. 


Mrs. Dorr has written many eral poems 
and stories. 
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A VIEW ON THE RIVER BELOW ‘'THE MAPLES." 


OUR FANNY. 


Part I. 
dis tract'ing fortnight as cénd’éd 
éx ténd’éd clais'téred -bound'éd 
re fléct/éd prép ara'tion port fo'li6 


1. Once for a whole fortnight it was very still 
at The Maples. LHverything was in a state of 
order. Not a chair was out of place. The rug lay 
undisturbed upon the hearth, and the tables did 
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not need dusting from one day’s end to another. 
The truth was, that Lulu and Willie and Harry, 
with their papa and their big brother, had gone 
to visit uncles and aunts and cousins a great 
way off. 

2. Mamma was not well enough to go on a 
journey with such a party of little people. So she 
helped pack the trunks and the lunch-basket, but- 
toned up coats and cloaks about the eager, danc- 
ing figures that could scarcely keep still the while, 
kissed all the little faces, —said good-bye to every- 
body, and then seated herself at the little table in 
the library to write a story. 

3. But she found the stillness more distract- 
ing than the patter of tiny feet and the murmur 
of childish voices. The brain children, both little 
and big, with whom she had to deal, would do and 
say just the things they should not have done and 
said. So at last she closed her portfolio in despair, 
and, hunting up her knitting work, determined to 
wait until her own real flesh-and-blood children, 
with their bright eyes and rosy cheeks, should 
come home again. 
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4. The fortnight came to an end at last, and one 
chilly evening in March, Mick drove to the depot 
to meet the returning travelers. The train was on 
time, and ere long carriage wheels slowly ascended 
the hill. Presently there was a rush, a murmur, a 
bursting open of the door; and a small whirlwind 
of coats, cloaks, extended arms, and laughing faces 
came in with the night air. 

After all, it was a great deal better than the 
going away. 

“Tsn’t it funny?” said Willie. ‘‘We were so 
glad to go, and now we are ever so much more 
glad to come back!” 

5. “QO mamma! we’ve got her! we’ve got 
her!” shouted little Harry, trying to free himself 
from his muffler. 

‘Yes, and she is just the dearest little thing!” 
‘said Lulu, tossing her muff on the sofa. 

“That ’s so!’ cried Willie. ‘Mamma, you 
never saw such a pretty little creature in all your 
life.” 

“Just about as tall as I,” added Harry, in his 
turn. 

5—3R 
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6. “A brown coat,” continued Willie. 

«The tiniest little feet,” persisted Harry. 

“You ’ll want to put your arms right round her 
neck and pet her,’ cried Lulu. ‘Cousin Jule did.” 

‘Her name is Fanny,” said they all in one 
breath. . 

‘And all her things are coming! She’s got —”’. 

Here Master Will paused, for papa began to 
laugh at mamma’s look. 

7. “Whatever are you all talking about?” the 
latter asked at length. ‘“‘Name Fanny; brown 
coat; tiny feet; as tall as Harry, and all her 
clothes coming! What—” 

“OQ mamma! I did n’t say clothes, I said things,” 
cried Willie, with a scream of laughter. 

“But she’s coming to-morrow, truly,” said 
Lulu gravely. | , 

‘Who? What are you talking about? Has 
Lulu found the little sister she has been hunting 
for, So many years?” 

“Why, mamma! don’t you know, really?” 
shouted one and all. “We thought papa had writ- 
ten you all about it.” 
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8. Mamma shook her head. A hush fell upon 
the laughing group. 

Then Lulu said, “Don’t let us tell her, boys, 
and she will be so surprised to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Agreed,” said Willie. ‘But then there’s 
Harry. He’s so little, he ’ll be sure to tell. He 
can’t keep a secret.” : | 

“Ho! see if I can’t,” said Harry, straightening 
himself up. “I can keep a secret just as well as 
if I was bigger.” 

“T?ll trust Harry,” said Lulu, laying her hand 
lovingly upon his head. ‘The real trouble is, that 
papa always tells mamma everything.” 

9. Papa laughed. ‘Too true, little daughter. 
But I won’t betray you this time.” 

‘““Won’t you tell, truly now?” and the light fig- 
ures clustered about him like bees about a flower. 

‘Not a word; mamma shall be surprised to- 
morrow.’ 

‘But, mamma,” whispered Lulu, as she came 
for her good-night ae “itis n’t the little sister. 
Tonly wish it was.’ 
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OUR FANNY. 
Part I. 
dé light’ &x Amine in dif'fér enge 
fa mil'iar 4 bashed’ créa'ture 
(y) 
in tro dice’ nib'bling som'ér saat 


1. The next morning, at least three children in 
this world were up early. 

“Ts the clock right, mamma?” asked Willie, 
as he rose from the breakfast table. ‘Seems 
to me it is too slow. Only eight o’clock.”’ 

“Perfectly right, my son. Why do you think 
it too slow?” . 

“T think he is in a hurry to surprise you, 
mamma,” said little Harry. ‘Papa says he is to 
go to the depot at eleven o’clock.” 

‘To meet your new friend?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,’”’ was the reply; and Harry ran 
off to Lulu. But he need not have been uneasy. 
Mamma was quite willing to be surprised. 

2. Half past eight. Nine. Half past nine. 
Ten. How slowly the hours passed! But at 
length it was half past ten. 
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“There, mamma! now. it is. really time for 
Willie to go to the depot,” cried Lulu. ‘Here, 
Will, here are your cap and mittens.” 

3. With a spring Willie bounded down the 
hill, and was soon out of sight. 

‘““There’s the train! I hear the whistle,” said 
Lulu. ‘“O, I do hope Willie has got there! 
Fanny will be so frightened if—” then with a 
quick glance at mamma, she finished ina 
whisper. 

4. In about half an hour there was a great 
clapping of hands. 

“There they come! there they come! But, O 
mamma, don’t come to the window yet, — not 
‘quite yet, please!” 

‘Never you fear,’ was the laughing reply; 
“you can call me when you want me.” 

_5. So Lulu and Harry went out to meet 
Willie. There were little shouts of laughter and 
hurried whispers; but mamma never so much as 
glanced toward the window. She was to be sur- 
prised for once in her life, if such a thing were 
possible. Presently Lulu entered. 
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6. “Now, mamma, we want you to come and 
be introduced to Fanny. She is here waiting.” 

“Why didn’t you bring her in and take off her 
bonnet first ?”’ asked mamma. ‘She must be cold.” 

Harry clapped his hands over his mouth, 
but in spite of that a laugh found its way 
out between his fingers. 

7. The children led mamma out on the piazza, 
and there stood Willie holding Fanny, not by 
the hand, but by the — bridle! 

“Now didn’t we tell you so, mamma?” the 
children began all at once. ‘Is n’t she just the 
dearest little thing? and hasn’t she a brown 
coat? and tiny little feet? And see her head is 
just as high as Harry’s, and she is as good-natured 
as a kitten. Not a bit afraid of the cars, —O 
you dear little Fanny!” . 

8. Mamma did not wonder that. they were 
delighted. There the new-comer stood,—a dear 
little Shetland pony about as large as a sheep, 
brown as a berry, with a long mane and tail, 
lifting her small feet daintily, but so gentle, 
that even wee Harry might caress her without fear 
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of a kick or a bite. The dear mother was aston- 
ished, and she admired the pretty creature until 
the children were satisfied. 

9. “But where are her ‘things’?”’ she asked 
at length. ‘Did not the young lady bring them 
with her?” '¢ | 

_ “They are all at the depot,” Willie exclaimed, 
“but you see I could not. bring them. Mamma! 
there ’s a real buggy, painted red, white, and blue, 
with such funny little wheels! and a harness, and 
a saddle, and a whip, and everything! O dear, I 
really am afraid I shall go crazy!” and, dropping 
the bridle, the boy turned a somersault in his 
delight. 

10. A world of new delight was opened to the 
children at The Maples. The next summer was 
one never to be forgotten. Long before the June 
roses faded, the little people had become quite 
familiar with the art of horsemanship. Very early 
in the morning, mamma would hear light. foot- 
steps in the chamber overhead; and, more than 
half asleep herself, she would turn over, and say, 
“Lulu is preparing for a ride this morning.” 
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11. “Lulu is going to saddle the pony herself, 
this morning,” would be the next thought; and 
sure enough, in a very short time Fanny would 
appear, ‘All saddled, all bridled, all fit for the 
ride,” every strap in the right place, and every 
buckle fastened by her young mistress’s own 
small fingers. 

12. Lulu would mount and away! Cantering 
fearlessly over the quiet country roads, — now fol- 
lowing the windings of our beautiful Otter Creek, 
now looking up with wonder at majestic Killing- 
ton, rosy purple and crowned with golden glory. 
Then she would come home to breakfast, as bright 
and happy as the summer day. 

13. Then there was the buggy, with two seats, 
just large enough to hold- four children. It was 
almost better than riding, because Fanny could 
not carry double, and each little rider must go 
alone; and sometimes they all wanted to ride 
at once. 

14. One day mamma sat at the window in 
the back parlor. Suddenly she heard a queer 
little tread upon the piazza floor, and, lifting her 
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head, she found a brown nose close to her own; 
with Master Harry upon her back, Miss Fanny 
was taking a survey of matters and things in- 
doors. 

“Q mamma! mayn’t I ride right into the 
house? The pony is so little, —do let me, 
please!” 

Mamma reflected, and said, “Yes, come in.” 

15. So in they came at the kitchen door, — 
the little hoofs making a strange “tramp, tramp,” 
upon the floor,—through the dining-room and 
into the parlor. Do you think Miss Fanny was 
abashed by her position and surroundings? Not 
a bit of it. She was as much at ease as her 
young master himself. Very quietly she marched 
about, caring for carpets as little as for straw. 

16. A piano was rather a new thing, to be 
sure; but what of that? It was no better, and 
not half as useful, as her stall. She snuffed 
at the books on the table, viewed the pretty 
things with an air of wise indifference, walked 
into the hall and examined the hat-stand for a 
minute or so, then came back through dining- 
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room and kitchen, marched down the steps and ~ 
betook herself to nibbling grass — wise little | 
Fanny. 

17. If our Fanny ever dies, the children at 

The Maples will sit in sackcloth and _ ashes. | 
: 

| 

i 

: 


But love is never lost, even that which is lav- 
ished upon a poor dumb beast. And, when the 
parting hour arrives, they may feel, as others 
have felt before them, that it is | 


“ Better to have loved and lost 


Than never to have loved at all.” 


JuLia C. KR. Dorr. 
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MR. LOWELL AND THE BIRDS. 


op/ér a ~ bite jays al though! 
crip'pled chér'ries climded 
wov'en striig’gles rav’el ings 
fréed matéTial . ri Gle 


1. Mr. Lowell loved birds, and there were 
many which lived in the trees about his home. 
He enjoyed seeing them build. their nests, and ~ 
some of them learned to know him and were 
quite tame. He used to look at them through 
an opera glass, and one year he watched a pair 
of tiny humming-birds rear their little ones. 
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2. Mr. Lowell was much interested in the 
robins. They used to eat his cherries, but he 
would rather have robins about his home than 
keep the cherries. | 

He once had a new grape vine, which he was 
watching, as he wished to surprise his wife with 
the grapes when they were ripe. One morning 
he took his basket and went to gather them; but 
the robins had been there and had left only one 
bunch. 

3. Mr. Lowell laughed, and the robins chat- 
tered gaily over the joke. They liked those 
grapes best. The robins drove away the blue 
jays, which used to build in the pine trees, and 
Mr. Lowell was sorry to have them go. Their 
feathers were so bright, and they chattered to 
each other in such a funny way. 

4. A family of blue jays was once living in 
a pine tree near by, and Mr. Lowell noticed 
that there was a fluttering of what seemed to be 
full-grown wings in the nest. — 

He climbed the tree, although the old birds 
tried to drive him away. When he reached the 
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nest, he found that the birds had woven a piece 
of coarse thread into it. Three of the little birds 
were caught by the thread and could not fly. Two 
of them were crippled by their SrUbEIeS to leave 
the nest. 

©). Mr. Lowell cut the thread and freed them. 
He saw the bird that was unhurt fly to a tree 
near by, and about a week later he met one of the 
crippled birds hopping on the pine walk. 

There were many orioles about the garden. 
They hung their swinging nests from the tips of 
the elm branches. 

6. One year, when the canker-worms. ate all 
the leaves from the elms, the orioles built new 
nests on the ash and button-wood trees. They 
were very bold about getting material for their 
nests, and would strip off the bark from a honey- 
suckle which grew over the front door. One nest 
was lined with the brightest colored ravelings 
of a woolen carpet. | 

Mr. Lowell said the birds seemed to feel that 
they owned Elmwood, and were kind enough to let 
bim live there. 
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7. This kind-hearted author wrote a charming 
piece entitled ‘‘My Garden Acquaintance.” It is 
a delightful essay which tells us about the every- 


day life of the more common birds about Elmwood. 


I am sure you will wish to read all of this 
piece when you are older, but now you should ask 
some one to read to you what is said in it about 
the robins and the blue jays. 


cm 
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THE ROMAN SLAVE. 
én'téred fore'héad Savage 


cir'ctis shout/éd sprang 


1. In old Rome there were many slaves. 
Some of .them had been taken in war. Their 
state was a very sad one, for at any time their 
masters might kill them. Often they had a brand 
out on their foreheads. 

2. One day a slave ran away. He had a 
ong way to go to get to his home. After many 
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days he came to a wild place. Here he found a 
cave, in which he uae he might hide for a 
time. 

3. Just as he entered the cave, he heard a 
lion roar. This put him in great fear. But 
when the lion saw him, it came to him, and put 
up its paw on the man’s knee. The lion was in 
much pain. 

4. The slave took hold of the paw, and on 
the under side he found that a large thorn had 
run into the lion’s foot. He drew out the thorn. 
The lion stood still till it was done. Then its 
paw was easy, and the lion licked the man’s 
hands. 

5. The slave was very weak, and hid in the 
cave some days. But he was in need of food, and 
he went out to look for some. He was met in the 


wood by some one who knew he was a slave by | | 


the brand on his forehead. 

By him he was sent back to Rome. His 
master gave orders that he should be taken to 
the circus and given to the wild beasts. 


6. He was put into the open space. In a 
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den on one side was a lion which had been caught 
a few days before. It had been kept without food 
to make it more savage. 

When the door of the den was opened, the 
lion sprang out with a loud roar; but when 
it saw the man, it crept up to him and licked 
his hands. 

7. It was the lion from whose foot he had 
taken the thorn. — 

The people clapped their hands, and shouted 
to have the slave set free. This was done, 
and the lion was given to the man. It went 
about with him as a faithful dog would have 


done. 
“One gentle word that we may speak, 
Or one kind, loving deed, 
May, though a trifle, poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed ; 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing ?” 
(Selected.) 
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HOW JAPANESE CHILDREN CARRY THEIR LITTLE BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN JAPAN. 


Part I. 
na’ tives at tén'tion ac cépt! 
B gh) 
quar’rél Jap a nége! a muse’ments 
6x &m'ined al'pha bét 6 bedi ent 


1. Not long ago, I spent several months in 
Japan. I was making a visit to an English 
family, who had lived there a long time, and at 
their house I met many of the natives. 

2. When I came to visit their homes, I liked 
the children so much, that I used to talk to 
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them and play with them whenever I could get 
the chance. 

do. These children are very gentle, and while 
young are taught to be perfectly obedient. Teach- 
ers say that they have no trouble in keeping 
their scholars quiet; and, as they pay close atten- 
tion to all that is said to them, teaching in Japan 
is easy work. 

4. Children in Japan learn when very young 
to amuse themseives. They are taught the rules 
of each game which they play; and when there 
is a doubt on any point, instead of having a 
quarrel about it, the eldest child present decides 
the matter. | 

5. If I brought candy for them, they would 
first ask their father or mother if they might 
accept it. When consent was given, they smiled 
and bowed very politely, and then offered a piece 
of the candy to all present before eating any 
themselves. 

6. They are never rude in their play. They 
never run, or jump, or roll, or shout; and for this 
reason, it always seemed to me that they did 
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not enjoy themselves so much as children do in 
our country. 

7. How would you like to have lessons during 
holidays? These children have tasks at that time, 
and in the evening I have heard the hum of 
their voices along the street as ‘they studied their 
lessons. Their classes are examined at the begin- 
ning of the school-term, instead of at the close. 

8. I took much interest in their games, and 
I will tell you about some of them. Kite-flying is 
one of the chief amusements. The boys also make 
water-wheels, which they place in the streams of 
swift water, that run in the streets. These give 
motion to many different kinds of toys. 

9. In one house where I stayed there were 
twelve children, and every evening they played a 
game with alphabet-cards. At the end of the 
game, the one who had the last card was the 
loser. 

10. If the loser was a girl, she had a small 
bunch of straw put into her hair; if a boy, he had 
some ink put on his face. They played quickly, 
but were always perfectly polite and gentle. 
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11. The grown people sat watching the chil- 
dren at their game; for the Japanese are very fond 
of their little ones, and show their love more, 
perhaps, than any other people. 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN JAPAN. 


Pann Lk. 
fés'ti val guest co'coa 
sear'lét ~~ gir'dle traits 
com'pa ny swal'lowed ti'tle 


1. The Japanese often take their children to 
picnics or festivals; they often buy or make them 
new toys, and, indeed, are never happier than 
when in their company. I have seen more than 
a dozen fathers, each with his baby, which he 
was proudly showing off to the others. 

2. With all their love, they do not spoil their 
children, though most of their punishments are 
very light. 
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Once I went to a party given by a little 
girl named Haru. Haru means “spring.” Some 
of the little girls who were present had names 


that meant “blossom,” ‘‘snow,” ‘silver,’ and — 


So on. ° 
3. The party began at three o’clock in the 


afternoon. The guests, on entering the house, 


were met at the door by Haru and taken to the 
parlor. When all were there, she and her mother 
offered them tea and sweetmeats. 

4. The tea proved to be very weak and almost 
colorless. It is the custom in Japan to offer it 
to every visitor, and the kettle is always kept 
boiling. It is made like cocoa, the leaves being 
ground to powder, and swallowed with the tea. . 

The little girls were very careful to call one 
another by the title that means “ Miss.” 


5. They played till dark; and before they 


_ went home, tea and sweetmeats were again served 
on little trays. It is not thought polite to refuse 


or leave any article of food, and some of the little 


ladies slipped into their wide sleeves what they 


could not eat. 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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6. I will tell you how Haru was dressed. 
Her black hair was drawn back from the forehead, 
raised in front, and gathered into a loop at the 
back with some scarlet crape. 

7. Her face and throat were white with pow- 
der, and her lips had been touched with red 
paint. She wore a loose dress of blue flowered 
silk, made all in one piece, with sleeves that 
touched the floor, a blue girdle, white socks, and 
clogs. 

8. With all the good traits of these children 
—which other boys and girls might well copy — 
they seemed to me to be old in their ways for — 
young people. I much prefer our own children, 
even if they do sometimes make a great noise. 


(Selected.) 
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THE GOLD DOLLAR. 


Parr I. 
par'cél coin sé'crét 
ero'cér thief road'side 
stéal dol'lar spénd 


1. “When I was but eight years old,” said 
an old gentleman, ‘‘my father and mother sent 
me to live with a farmer who was to keep me 
till I grew to be a man. The farmer made me 
work very hard, and gave me but very sae 
money to spend. 

2. “I sometimes had a few cents, but I 
wanted very much to have a gold coin of my own. 
Now I will tell you how I got a gold dollar once 
and what I did with it. 

3. “One night my master sent me to the 
erocer’s in the village to buy some things for him, 
and as I was returning home I saw a little = 
lying on the roadside. 

4. “T picked it up and looked inside the 
paper, but I could find nothing; and I was just on 


se 
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the point of throwing it away, when something 
dropped out of it and fell with a ringing sound 
upon a stone. 

5. “I looked at it, picked it up, and felt it. 
It was yellow and round, and I put it into my 
pocket and went home. 

“As I walked along, I pulled it out every two 
or three minutes to look at it again; but when I 
met any one, I at once put it out of sight. 

6. “When I reached home I did not tell the 
farmer’s family that I had found a gold coin. I 
would not have had them know of it for the 
world. But what was I to do with it? It seemed 
to me that my face told of my secret. I kept 
awake half the night, and I felt weap. the 
next morning. 

7. “The farmer said at the breakfast table, 
‘Robert, I want you to go to Mr. Day’s this 
morning, and ask him if he can come and work 
for me to-day and to-morrow.’ 

“On my way to Mr. Day’s house I kept think- 
ing about the money, and said to myself that if 
I were found out I should be called a thief. 
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8. «But then I said again to myself, ‘If I do 
not know who the loser is, how can I give him his 
~ money? 

“<Tt is only because I am afraid Farmer Gray 
will take it from me that I hide it, that’s all. I 
would not steal; and if the loser should ask me 
for it, I would give it to him at once.’ ” 


THE GOLD DOLLAR. 


Part II. 
scold’éd ér'rand nd'ticed 
nick'el _ vich'és dé sérve' 
claimed dis hon'és t¥ 


1. “The gold was like a heavy stone, and I 
was not so happy with my riches as I had been 
with a nickel which Farmer Gray had given me 
some weeks before. Nobody had claimed the 
nickel, and I had been as happy as a king. 

2. ‘Mr. Day was not at home, so I went back 
again. I saw Mr. Haston’s horse ‘standing at the 
gate, and I was frightened; for Mr. Easton was a 
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policeman, and I thought he had come to take me 
to jail. So I hid in the garden until he went away. 

3. ‘“ When I went in, Farmer Gray looked very 
angry, and I thought he knew all about the 
money. But he only scolded me for having been 
so long upon my errand. 

“Then I went to work in the fields, with the 
gold in my pocket, and several times I took it 
out to look at it. I was very unhappy. 

4. “At night I was sent again to see Mr. Day. 
This time he was at. home, and he said that he 
would come next day to work for Farmer Gray. 
It was dark as I went home, and I was afraid of 
robbers. I never felt so cowardly in my life, and 
all because I had something that did not belong 
to me. 

5. ‘Mr. Day came early next morning. I will 
tell you something about him. He was an honest 
but poor man, and had to work very hard to get 
food enough for his large family. r 

‘Harmer Gray was a kind man, and asked him 
to come in and have some breakfast with Mrs. 
Gray and himself. 
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6. “While they were eating their breakfast 
Mr. Day told Farmer Gray that he had lost a gold 
dollar. 

‘He said it was the only one he had in the 
world, and that he had lost it as he was going 
home from work. It was tied up in a piece of 
paper. : 

7. “Oh, how I jumped, to be sure, when Mr. 
Day told of his loss! The blood started to my 
cheeks; but as all eyes were turned on Mr. Day, 
I was not noticed. However, I took the money 
out of my pocket, and, holding it up, I said, ‘Is 
this yours, Mr. Day?’ 

8. ‘“‘No one can tell how pleased I felt then. 
Farmer Gray patted me on the head and called 
me a good boy; and although I felt I did not 
deserve all the kind things he said to me, I nearly 
cried for joy at having been saved -from dis- 
honesty.” 
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THE HORSE. 
prey fa'vorite ~ fiéree 
(@) 
bat’ tle hur rit! stroked 
Lon'don stid’dén ly moments 


1. The horse is a noble, useful animal. He 
is gentle, and willing to work. He is not made 
to hunt his prey like the wolf or the lion, but 
to be of use to man. 

The horse loves his master, and soon learns 
to know him. A story is told of a soldier who 
had a favorite horse that never seemed so happy 
as when his master was on his back. 

2. At last, in a fierce battle, the soldier was 
‘killed, and fell from his horse. When his body 
was found some days afterwards, the faithful 
animal was still standing beside it. 

During that long time, the horse had. not 
left the body of his master. Without food or 
water, he had stood over it, driving away the birds 
of prey. Was he not a noble animal? 

3. Let me tell you another story about a 
horse. Once a poor soldier was passing along 
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a street in London. Suddenly he stopped, and 
looked for some time at a horse on the other side 
of the street. 

‘“]T know him! I know him!” cried he, as he 
ran across the street. ‘‘He is the horse I rode 
in the war. Dear old fellow!” 

4. The horse seemed to know the voice. He 
laid back his ears, and rubbed his nose against 
the hand that stroked him so kindly. 

After a few moments, the poor soldier put his 
hand in his pocket; and as he did so he said, 
“Yes, he shall have it, though it were my last 
penny! I have enough to buy him a meal of oats.” 

5. Away he went to bring it; and in a few 


minutes he came back with the oats, and stood : 


kindly feeding the horse with his own hand. 

He then went his way, saying to the driver 
as he left, “Be good to him, poor fellow! and 
use him well.” 

6. It was a beautiful sight; and it was no 
wonder that some little boys who stood near cried 
out, “Hurrah!” when they saw the poor sgol- 
dier’s kindness to his old friend. 
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STORIES OF DOGS. 


Party 
sérv/ant bur'Tal facth'ful 
foun'tain — sév'enth sid’/dled — 
slip'pérs slink léaped 
butch’ér — - Scdt'tish sta’tion 


1. The dog is, more than any other animal, 
the servant, the companion, and the friend of 
man. ; 

Even after his master’s death his love con- 
tinues. Dogs have been known to refuse to leave 
their masters’ graves. 

2. Some years ago, a poor man died in a 
large city. His dog followed the body to the 
burial-place. . Next morning he was found lying 
on the new-made grave. Though driven away 
several times, he always returned. 

Taking pity on the faithful animal, the keeper 
of the ground gave him food. Afterwards a store- 
keeper, who lived near, fed him every day, 

8. This lasted for four years, during which, 
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every night, even in the coldest weather, the dog 
lay on his master’s grave. 
When the dog died he was buried near his 


master; and the figure of a dog has been placed — | 


over a drinking fountain in a street near the 
grave, to tell the story of his faithful love. 


4. The dog is always ready to do his master’s © 


bidding. A word, a sign, sometimes even a look, 
will make him understand what is wanted. He 


understands the meaning of a good deal of what — | 


is said to him, and he can be taught a great 
many things. 

5. A Scottish shepherd, while talking with 
a friend, said, in the same tone of voice, “I’m 


thinking the cow is among the potatoes.” Ina | 


moment the dog sprang up, leaped through the 
open window, and ran to the potato field. 


A dog in the habit of taking letters to the — 


post-office would not take any letter that did not 
bear a stamp. 

6. A dog was taken by rail every morning. 
His master always left the train at the seventh 


station. The dog knew this, for he lay quietly — 
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under the seat till the sixth station was passed, 
then he came out and took his master’s bag in 
his mouth, to be ready to leave the car. 

7. The dog and the horse often become great 
friends, and are very fond of each other. <A 
gentleman had a Newfoundland dog that always 
went to the stable to get his horse. While the 
groom saddled the horse, the dog lay with his 
nose between his paws. 

8. When the horse was ready, the dog took 
the reins in his mouth, and led the horse to his 
master. He then followed him in his ride. 

On returning, the rein was given to the dog, 
and he led his friend back to the stable. If the 
groom happened to be out of the stable,-the dog 
barked loudly till he came. 

9. There was once a dog named Romp, who 
used to go to market with his master. He was 
always given a cent to buy meat for himself. 

If the butcher took the money before he gave 
him the meat, the dog would growl and show 
his teeth. 

10. One day the master was called away on 

7—3R 
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NEWFOUNDLAND DOG READY TO LEAD THE HORSE TO HIS MASTER. 


business, and was gone for several days. On 
his return he told Romp to bring him his slip- 
pers. Romp did not obey, but slunk into a cor- 
ner, and the shippers could not be found. 

ll. Some hours later the gentleman went to 
the post-office, and Romp went with him. 

As he passed the market, the butcher asked 
him to step into the store, and gave him his 
slippers. Romp had carried them down one at a 
time to pay for his meat. 
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STORIES OF DOGS. 


Parr II. 
clév'ér kén'nel whin'ing 
strét¢ched wrécked float’éd 
anx'jous spiir bit'tér ly 
mér'cy - -ré store! lin'térn 


1. A certain gentleman had a clever dog 
named Fido. One day Fido had been very 
naughty. He had made an attack on a favorite cat 
that belonged to the people who lived next door. 

It seems that the dog had found puss feeding 
on some scraps that had been thrown to her; 
so he drove her out of the yard, and ate the food 
she had received. 

2. He had just finished his stolen meal when 
he saw his master coming towards him, and he 
slunk off to his kennel. 

About half an hour afterwards, the gentleman 
was sitting in his easy-chair reading the evening 
paper, when he heard a gentle knock at the 
door. 
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8. Opening it, he found Fido standing with 
his master’s slippers in his mouth, and looking 
very anxious, as if in doubt about the success of 
his plan. 

The gentleman was much pleased: the peace- 
offering was taken, and Fido was allowed again 
to take his place on the rug at his master’s feet. 

4. One dark night, the watchmen at a small — 
village on one of our coasts heard the whining of 
a dog. They went out, and found the dog; and, 
having tied a lantern to his neck, they followed 
him to the beach. There they found a woman and 
child, a little girl two years old, stretched on the 
sand, and, as it seemed to them, nearly dead. 

do. They carried them to a house about half a 
mile off, and used means to restore them. The 
child was lively the next morning, but it was a 
long time before the mother was well again. 

6. After a few days, however, she was able to 
speak. The first thing she said was, ‘“‘ Where is 
Henry — where is my husband?” And she wept 
very bitterly at the thought that she should never 
see him again. 
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7. She had sailed with him some weeks before, 
_in his ship the “Sea Gull.” They had met with 
one storm after another; and at last the ship, 
with all her masts gone, had been driven on 
the rocks and wrecked. 

8. The mother had been dragged ashore by some 
one, while she held her child firmly clasped -in her 
arms. It was their faithful dog that had saved 
them from drowning, and that had brought to 
their help the good watchmen who had treated 
them so kindly. 

9. What was her joy when she heard, a few 
days later, that her husband also was safe! He 
had floated on a spar all night, and had been 
picked up early in the morning by a passing ship 
and taken to another port. 

10. Great was the joy of the meeting of 
father, mother, and child; and deeply thankful 
they were to God for his mercy. Nor did they 
ever forget how much their noble dog had done 
for them. 
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HOLMES'S BIRTHPLACE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HOLMES’S BIRTHPLACE. 


mits'két di’a mond British 
won'dér gar'rét ca réss'ing 
chirch dan'gér Ii'lacs | 
hol'ly hock mar'l gold sol'diér 


1. A blue-eyed boy, full of fun and play, was 
born in this house. 
His father was a minister in a church near by. 
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If you could look from the west windows of this 
house, you might see the church with the old 
church-yard at one side. © . 

2. The boy’s name was Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and he was born on the 29th of August, 1809. 

This house was old even then, and full of 
nooks and hiding-places. The garret was very 
large, and strange noises were sometimes heard 
there. They were made by the wind, which 
whistled around the corners; but they frightened 
the little boy. 

3. Some of the rooms were locked, and little 
Oliver would peep through the keyholes, and 
wonder at the heaps of old chairs and tables 
which were piled there. 

He thought they looked as if they had been 
frightened, and had run in there and climbed upon 
each other’s backs to be out of danger... The 
windows had tiny panes, where one might read 
names, written upon the glass with a diamond. 

4. The house had been used by soldiers dur- 
ing the war, and Oliver heard so many stories 
about them that it made him imagine a great 
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many things. On the floor of his father’s study, 
he could see the dents left by the muskets of the 
soldiers, who had talked of their plans in this 
room. In one room there was a painting of a 
lady, who was Oliver’s great-grandmother, and 
here and there were places in it where the British 
soldiers had cut it with their swords. 

5. There were many trees about the house. 
On one side was a row of poplars, and on another 
grew some beautiful great elms. 

Cambridge was then a country town, and Oliver 
had. a little garden plat; but the soil was very 
sandy, and many of his flowers would not blos- 
som. He used to feel sad when the buds died 
instead of opening into flowers. | 

6. There were some flowers which grew in 
spite of the sandy soil. Roses, lilacs, holly-hocks, 
marigolds and pinks made -the garden bright 
with their blossoms and filled the air with their 
fragrance. 
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EVA’S VISIT TO FAIRYLAND. 


Part I, 


THE BROOK THAT RAN THROUGH _ FAIRYLAND. 


élves in‘no cent chiming blast 
dréad'ful in'ehored bul’'rish ltild'a bies 
tor’mént pin’a fore visi ble whisked 


mortal = magic . miush'room 
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1. A little girl lay on the grass down by the 
brook, wondering what the noisy water said as 
it went babbling over the stones. As she listened 
she heard another kind of music that seemed to 
come nearer and nearer, till round the corner 
floated a beautiful boat filled with elves, who 
danced on the broad green leaves of the lily-of- 
the-valley, while the white bells of the tall stem 
that was the mast rung loud and sweet. 

2. <A. flat rock, covered with moss, stood in 
the middle of the brook, and here the boat was 
anchored for the elves to rest a little. Eva 
watched them at their pretty play, as they flew 
- about or lay fanning themselves and drinking 
from the red-brimmed cups on the rocks. Wild 
strawberries grew in the grass close by, and Eva 
threw some of the ripest to the fairy folk; for 
honey and dew seemed a poor sort of lunch to 
the child. 

3. Then the elves saw her, and nodded and 
smiled and called, but their soft voices could not 
reach her. So, after whispering among them- 
selves, two of them flew to the brookside, and, 
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perching on a buttercup, said close to Eva’s 
ear, — 

‘““We have come to thank you for your ber- 
ries, and to ask if we can do anything for you, 
because this is our holiday, and we can become 
visible to you.” | 

“Oh, let me go to Fairyland! I have longed 
so to see and know all about you dear little 
people; and never would believe it is true that 
there are no fairies left,” cried Eva, so glad to 
find that she was right. 

4. ‘We should not dare to take some children, 
they would do so much harm; but you believe 
in us, you love all the sweet things in the world, 
and never hurt innocent creatures, or tread on 
flowers, or let ugly feelings come into your happy 
little heart. You shall go with us and see how 
we live.” 

5. But as the elves spoke, Eva looked very 
sad, and said, — 

“How can I go? I am so big I should sink 
that pretty ship with one finger, and I have no 
wings.” 
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The elves laughed and touched her with their 
soft hands, saying,— 

‘You cannot hurt us now. Look in the water 
and see what we have done.” 

6. Eva looked and saw a tiny child standing 
under a tall blue violet. It was herself, but so 
small she seemed an elf in a white pinafore and 
a little pink sunbonnet. She clapped her hands 
and skipped for joy, and laughed at the sweet 
picture; but suddenly she grew sober again, as 
she looked from the shore to the rock. 

“But now I am so wee I cannot step over, 
and you cannot lift me, I am sure.” 

‘Give us each a hand and do not be afraid,” 
said the elves, and whisked her across like dan- 
delion down. 

7. The elves were very glad to see her, and 
touched and peeped and asked questions as if 
they had never had a mortal child to play with 
before. Eva was so small she could dance with 
them now, and eat what they ate, and sing their 
pretty songs. She found that flower-honey and 
dewdrops were very nice, and that it was fine fun 
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to tilt on a blade of grass, to slide down a smooth 
bulrush-stem, or rock in the cup of a flower. 

She learned new and merry games, found out 
what the brook said, saw a cowslip blossom, 
and was very happy till the captain of the ship 
blew a long sweet blast on a honeysuckle horn, 
and all the elves. went aboard and set sail for 
home. 

8. “Now I shall find the way to Fairyland, 
and can go again whenever [ like,” thought Kiva, 
as she floated away. 

But the sly little people did not mean that 
she should know, for only now and then can a 
child go to that lovely place. So they set the 
bells to chiming softly, and all sang lullabies till 
Eva fell fast asleep, and knew nothing of the 
journey till she woke in Fairyland. 

9. It seemed to be sunset; for the sky was 
red, the flowers all dreaming behind their green 
curtains, the birds tucked up in their nests, and 
there was no sound but the whisper of the wind 
that softly sang, ‘ Good-night, good-night.” 

10. ‘We all go early to bed unless the moon 
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shines. We are tired, so come and let us make 
you cozy till to-morrow,” said the elves, showing 
her a dainty bed with white rose-leaves for sheets, 
a red rose-leaf for coverlet, and two plump little 
mushrooms for pillows. Cobweb curtains hung 
over it, a glow-worm was the candle, and a lily-of- 
the-valley cup made a nice nightcap, while a tiny 
gown of woven thistle-down lay ready to be put on. 

11, Eva quickly undressed and slipped into 
the pretty bed, where she lay looking at the red 
light till sleep kissed her eyelids, and a lovely 
dream floated through her mind till morning came. 

12. As soon as the- sun peeped over the hills, 
the elves were up and away to the lake, where 
they all dipped and splashed and floated and 
frolicked till the air was full of sparkling drops, 
and the water white with foam. Then they wiped 
on soft cobweb towels, which they spread on the 
grass to dry, while they combed their pretty hair 
and put on fresh gowns made of the leaves of 


flowers. After that came breakfast, all sitting 1 


about in parties to’eat fruit, and cakes of pollen, 
while their drink was fresh dew. 
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EVA’S VISIT TO FAIRYLAND. 


Part II. 
cob’ wéb in'va lid wound'éd 
chirped olim’mér char'i ty 
dain't¥ twin'kling ham!/m6ck 
mign on étée’ dél't cite 


(min yon) 

1. ‘«‘Now, Eva, you see that we are not idle, 
foolish creatures, but have many things to do and 
many lessons to learn,” said the elves when they 
had all sung together; while the wind, who was 
the housemaid there, cleared the tables by blow- 
ing everything away at one breath. <‘ First. of 
all come to our hospital, for here we bring all 
the sick and hurt things that cruel or careless 
people have harmed. 

2. “In your world children often torment and 
kill poor birds and worms and flies, and pick 
flowers to throw away, and chase butterflies till 
their poor wings are broken. All these we care 
for, and our magic makes them live again. Come 
and see.” 
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3. Eva followed the elves to a cool, quiet place, 4 
where on soft beds lay many wounded things. 
Rose, the fairy nurse, was binding up the leg of a fly 


as he lay in a cobweb hammock and feebly buzzed _ 


his thanks. Eva thought the elves were good to | 
do such work, and went on to a humming-bird — 
which lay in a bed of honeysuckles, with the colors — | 
-very dim on its little breast, and its bright wings _ 
very still. : 7 | 

4. “JT was shot with an air-gun, and my poor 
head still aches with the dreadful blow,” sighed 
the poor bird, trying to sip a little honey with 
its long beak. 

“I’m nearly well,” chirped a cricket, whose » | 
stiff tail had been pulled off by a naughty child 
and nicely put on again by a very skillful elf. — 7 

5. He looked so cheerful and lively as he 
hopped about on his bed of dried grass, with his 
black eyes twinkling, that Eva laughed aloud; and 
at the pleasant sound, all the sick things smiled 
and seemed better. h 

6. Rows of pale flowers stood in one place, 
and elves watered them, or tied up broken leaves, 
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or let in the sunshine to cure their pains, — for 
these delicate invalids needed much care; and 
Mignonette was the name of the nurse who 
watched over them, like a little Sister of Charity, 
with her gray gown and sweet face. 

“You have seen enough. Come to school 
now, and see where we are taught all that fairies 
must know,” said Trip, the elf who was guiding 
her about. 

7. In a pleasant place they found the child 
elves sitting on pink daisies with their books of 
leaves in their hands, while the teacher was Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, who asked questions, and was very 
wise. Eva nodded to the little ones, and they 
smiled at the stranger as they rustled their books 
and pretended to study busily. 

8. A class was reciting and Eva listened to 
questions that none but elves would care to 
know. 

“Twinkle, if there were fifteen seeds on a 
dandelion, and the wind blew ten away, how 
many would be left?” 


“ Bive,”’ 
8—3R 
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‘Bud, if a rose opens three leaves one day, one 
the next, and seven the next, how many in all?” 

‘“ Kleven.” 

9. “Daisy, if a silk-worm spins one yard of 
fairy cloth in an hour, how many can he spin in 
a day?” 

“Twelve, if he isn’t lazy,” answered the little 
elf, fluttering her wings, as if anxious to be done. 

‘‘Now we will read ‘The Flower’s Lesson,’”’ 
said Jack, and a new class flew to the long leaf, 
where they stood in a row, with open books, ready 
to begin. 

10. ‘Once there was a rose who had two little 
buds. One was happy and contented, but the 
other always wanted something. 

“<T wish the elves would bring me a star 
instead of dew every night. The drop is soon 
gone, but a star would shine splendidly, and I 
should be finer than all the other flowers,’ said 
the naughty bud one night. 

ll. “*But you need the dew to live, and the 
moon needs the stars up there to light the world,’ 
answered the good bud. 
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““«T won’t have the dew, and if I cannot get 
a star I will take a firefly to shine on my breast,’ 
said the other, shaking off a fresh drop that had 
just fallen on her, and folding her leaves round 
the bright fly. 

12. “Foolish child!’ cried the rose-mother; 
‘let the fly go before he harms you.’ 

‘But the silly bud only held the firefly closer, 
till in its struggles it tore her leaves and flew 
away. When the hot sun came up, the poor bud 
hung all faded on her stem, longing for a- cool 
drop to drink. 

13. “«‘Now I must. die. Oh, why was I vain 
and silly?’ sobbed the poor bud, fainting in the 
heat. 

“Then the mother leaned over her, and from 
her bosom, where she had hidden it, the dewdrop 
fell on the thirsty bud, and while she drank it 
eagerly the rose drew her closer, whispering, 
‘Little darling, learn to be contented with what 
heaven sends, and make yourself lovely by being 
good.’”’ . . 

14. “I shall remember that story,” said Eva, 
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when the elves shut their books and flew back 
to the daisy seats. 

“Would you like to hear them sing?” asked 
Trip. 

“Very much,” said Eva, and in the little song 
they gave her she got another lesson to carry home. 


THE SONG OF.THE ELVES. 


“T shine,” says the sun, 
“To give the world light.” 


> 


“T olimmer,” adds the moon, 
“To beautify the night.” 
“JT ripple,” says the brook, 
«T whisper,” sighs the breeze, 
“T patter,” laughs the rain, 
“We rustle,” call the trees, 
“We dance,” nod the daisies, 
“T twinkle,” shines the star. 
“We sing,” chant the birds; 
“How happy we all are!” 
“T smile,” cries the child, 
Gentle, good, and gay, — 
The sweetest thing of all, 
The sunshine of each day. 


Louisa M. Atcort, 


| 
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A TRAPPER’S STORY. 


pir sizt’ jotr'ney stir round’éd 
trap'pér thréad antics 

id dréss'ing fazl'tire tém'a hawk — 
cir'cle flinched Yn trudes’ 


l. One day a trapper, whom we will call 
Beaver Jim, was sitting upon the bank of one 
of the frozen rivers of the west. He had had a 
long journey on skates, and was now resting, while 
his skates lay on the ground near him. 

Suddenly, without any warning, he was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of yelling Indians. His 
quick eye at once saw that they were on the 
war path, and that they belonged to a tribe that 
was strange to him. 

2. He knew that his life hung upon a thread ; 
many an arrow was fitted to the string and several 
tomahawks were raised near him. He never 
flinched or showed the least sign of fear, but, 
addressing them in a mixture of Indian tongues, 
he asked why they were upon his hunting- 
grounds. 
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3. One of the tribe understood him, and 
through him the chief said, “‘The Great Spirit 
gave these hunting-grounds to us, his children; 
and it is the pale-face who intrudes upon them.” 

To this Beaver Jim replied, ‘“‘The Great Spirit 
takes care of all his children. The red-men and 
the pale-faces are brothers.” 

4. Just then one of the Indians noticed the 
skates, and asked what they were for. A ray of 
hope darted through Jim’s mind as he answered, 
“The Great Spirit has shown the pale-face how 
to make wings, so that he may skim the ground 
as the bird flies through the air.” 

5. The Indian gave a grunt and expressed a 
wish to try them. So Beaver Jim fastened them 
on the Indian’s feet, and started him. Instantly 
he fell his length on the ice. Nothing dismayed, 
he rose to his feet after several failures, only 
to fall as before. Again he rose, but no sooner 
was he on his feet than he fell. 

6. All this amused the Indians, who were 
roused out of their usual state of calmness into 
laughter. Then they made Jim try them, to 
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show how they should be used. He played 
queer antics at first, pretending that he could 
not stand. 

7. Then he begged his gun, which had been 
taken from him, to support him on the _ ice. 
Having obtained it he began making circles, 
which he ever widened, until with a shout and 
a yell he started off with the speed of an arrow. 

8. The Indians were so much _ astonished, 
that, before a bow could be bent and a shaft 
sent in pursuit, Beaver Jim was out of reach of 
their arrows. . 

Many a night after, round the camp-fire, when 
the men had eaten their supper, did Beaver Jim 
tell the tale of how he outwitted the Indians and 
describe their blank looks as he darted away. | 
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HOLMES’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


— 2 | Hae 
wil low croak fan'cles 
child'ish fa'ture = téase 
mis'chief fright'ened ré mém'bér © 


1. Oliver Wendell Holmes was sent to school 
when he was a very little boy. The school was 
in Cambridgeport; and the little fellow had a 
long walk across the green fields and through 
the lanes, for there were very few houses stand- 
ing there then. 

2. His first teacher was a stout old lady whom 


the children called ‘“‘Dame Prentiss.” She used 


to have a long willow rod which reached across 
the room. If the children-were idle or in mis- 


chief, she would touch them with this rod to . 


remind them that it was time to study. 

3. The boys in Cambridgeport used to make 
fun of Oliver and tease him. One day he went 
to school wearing a new hat with a wide brim. 
“Hullo you, Sir!” said a roguish boy, “Did 
‘ you know there was going to be a race to-mor- 
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row?” ‘No, who’s going to run? Where’s it 
going to be?” 

“Squire. Mills and Dr. Williams ’round the 
brim of your hat.” Then the boy made a face, 
_and Oliver knew he was making fun of him. 

4. The future poet was full of childish fancies. 
He would throw a stone at a tree to get the answer 
to a question. I he hit the tree, he would think 
the answer was “Yes.” When he was walking 
he would try to step from one stone to another, 
or else walk upon the patches of grass. 

5. There was a glove-maker whose store he 
used to pass on his way to school. This man had 
hung out a large wooden hand for a sign, and the 
wind made it swing and creak, which frightened 
the little boy. 

“Oh, that dreadful hand!” he said, “always 
hanging there, ready to catch a little boy, who 
would never come home to supper, or see his 
mother again.” 

6.. A wooden pail of drinking-water stood in 
the schoolroom, and the children had a brown 
mug from which they drank: 
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The pail was made of white pine, and it gave 
the water an odd taste. Oliver always remem- 
bered the taste of that water, and the mug with 
the piece broken from the rim. 

7. The children thought that a red-cheeked, 
curly-haired boy named Edmund had bitten the 
piece out one day when he was in a hurry for a 
drink. 3 

When Oliver grew a little older, he went to 
another school in Cambridgeport. 
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TOM COD AND MRS. LOBSTER. 


ca'pér — 1ob'stér 1s'land 

de fénd’ Ad viin'taige floun'dér ing 
whirl'ing séized in’stant l¥ 
dashed sméll'érs ébbed 


1. Around a-rocky island, the deep tides 
ebbed and flowed, and the waves rolled and 
dashed. The waters were so deep that large fish 
could come up to the very rocks. 

Far down at the foot of one of these rocks 
was young Tom Cod, swimming and playing. He 
was a strong, beautiful fish. He was young, and 
felt that he could do almost anything. 

2. He would dart off like a flash of lightning, 
and then back again; sometimes whirling round, 
sometimes rolling over, and cutting all manner of 
capers. Once upon a time he found an old lob- 
ster, slowly creeping along among the rocks that 
lay on the bottom of the sea. 

‘Pray, Mrs. Lobster, what are you doing? How 
slowly you move! What! Can’t you rush and 
dash and fly through the water as I do?” 
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3. ‘Why, Master Tom, that is not my nature. 
My food and home are down among the rocks. 
I feel safer here.” ; 

«Well, what a homely creature you are! Those 
two great claws—what do you do with them?” 

4. ‘With the big, coarse one I crack the shell- 


fish, thus:”? and she seized and instantly crushed _ 


a large oyster; ‘‘and with the sharp teeth of the 
other— why, if you will just put your tail in 
that claw, I will show you how nicely it will 
seize and hold a fish.” 

5. “What do you do with those long smellers? 
They are longer than your whole body.” 

‘These are not smellers, Master Tom.” 

“ What are they, then?” 

“They are feelers. When I want to go to 
sleep, or when I want to eat, I just lay them 
over my back, and let them stick out behind me; 
and then, if any fish comes near to bite me, I 
feel him at once.” 

6. “ And what do you do then?”’ 

‘“] whirl round instantly and present my claws 
to him, and he swims off.” 


at 
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“Well, Mrs. Lobster, I would like to know how 
you grow. Does your shell stretch or grow larger? 
You don’t seem larger than you did a year ago, 
when I was very small and very young.” . 

7. “Nor am I any larger. But I do all my 
erowing for the year in a few days. Once a year 
I throw off my shell, and then swell and grow, 
and then put on a new shell. It takes some days, 
but it is nice to come out once a year in a new 
house.” 

8. ‘And do you really go naked till the new 
shell grows and hardens? ”’ 

“T certainly do.” 

“Why don’t the fish eat you up, when you are 
so soft and have no claws with which to defend 
yourself? ”’ 

_9. “Ah, there’s the advantage of having my 
home down among the rocks. When I am about to 
throw off my shell, I dig a hole just large enough 
to creep into, under some rock, and there I go and 
no fish can get at me. I lie there safely until I 
get a new shell. It is a nice home, and I am 
perfectly happy in it.” 
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10. ‘“Nonsense!”’ said Tom Cod; ‘‘I want room 
to play, and to pick up my food wherever I find 
it. There now, don’t you see that naked clam? 
See how quickly I have him!” | 

11. Poor Tom! He grabbed the clam, and the 
hook in it caught him! He tried so hard to get 
away, but the hook was fast and the line was strong. 
The last Mrs. Lobster saw of him he was being 


‘drawn straight up to the top of the water; then 


- she heard the poor fellow floundering in the boat. 
12. “Oh!” said she, “those colors on poor 
Tom are beautiful, and doubtless it is a fine thing 
to be able to swim anywhere, and to dash up and 
down through the deep waters; but, after all, is 
not my humble home down among the rocks the 


safest? Has not the Great Master of the seas 4 


given me my full share of blessings, though I 
must live in the very depths of the seas, and — 
creep over the sands and the rocks? I will be — 
thankful, humble, and contented.” 
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PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH. 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH. 


pil'grim pro vis dong tréa'ty 
har'bor far'ni tire trimp’ét 
Gov'érn or P&'é grine PLY'motith 


1. On a bitterly cold day in December of the 
year 1620, the ship ‘Mayflower’ came sailing 
into Plymouth Harbor. The people on board 
had been one hundred days upon the sea, and 
had now reached their new home. 

Let us suppose ourselves on board, and look 
with their eyes upon the scene before them. 

2. No friends to welcome them. No place 
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where their ship may land. No house in which 
to spend even one night; and nineteen families, 
one hundred and one people, on board. 

- The men came to shore in small boats, began 
at once to cut down trees, and after hard work, 


made one large rude house where all might stay _ 


for a time. 

3. Then each family made for itself a log 
hut, placing them in two rows, for safety, as the 
Indians might attack them and they wished to 
be together. 

As soon as they could they carried their goods, 
which they had brought from their homes in 
England, on shore, and began housekeeping. 

4. If you visit Plymouth now, you may see 
pieces of furniture, dishes, and many other things 
which have been saved all these years. A wee, 
tiny baby was born on board the ship. He was 
named Peregrine White. Peregrine means a 
wanderer or pilgrim. His cradle is still kept at 
Plymouth. 

5. There were no stores where these people 


could buy provisions. No, the men must go and. 
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catch fish, dig clams, or hunt, in order to get food 
for their families. 

A hard life, wasn’tit? especially for the women 
and the little children. By the time April came 
to cheer them, with her promise of sunny, warm 
days, there were forty-two graves on the hillside. 

6. The Indians watched their numbers so closely 
that the Pilgrims planted corn over these graves, so 
that they might not know how few of their men 
were left. . 

Before the year was over, the Governor whom 
they had chosen made a treaty of peace with the 
Indians. 3 

Twenty Indians and their chiefs, in war paint 
and feathers, marched into one of the huts. Then 
the Governor and his men met them, marching 
to the music of drums and trumpets, and prom- 
ises of peace were given. 

7. Have you been wondering why these people 
left their homes in England and came to live in 
these forests? They wished to be free to worship 
God in the way they thought was right. 

They would rather live in this wild country 

9—3R 
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than stay in their pleasant homes, and worship as 
the king of England told them. 

They had no beautiful churches, but must 
travel through the forest to a rough log building. 

The men carried their guns to protect them- 
selves from wild animals or from sudden attacks 
of the Indians. 

8. When the spring came, the ‘ Mayflower” 
sailed back to England. How many of the Pil- 
grims went back with her? Not one. Were they not 
brave and true? They had come here to be free, 
and they would stay in spite of hardship. 

They watched the ship as it left the harbor, 
now and then turning their faces to brush away 
the tears which they could not keep back. 

9. The brave little arbutus sprang up under 
their feet upon those hillsides, and seemed to 
cheer them with its sweet fragrance. They called 
it the ““mayflower”; and as they knelt to gather it 
from beneath its rough leaves, a whisper came 
to their hearts that these hard times would soon 
pass away and the sweet blossom of hope would 
spring into life. 
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PILGRIMS WATCHING THE RETURN OF THE '' MAYFLOWER. 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


fame trimp’ét con’ quér or 
stérn éx'ile moored 
hymns hoar'y sé réne'ly 
sought wéalth shrine 


‘The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 
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And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their oars 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums 
And the trumpet that speaks of fame; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; 


They shook the depths of the desert gloom 


With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amid the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods 
rang 
To the anthems of the free ! 


The ocean eagle soared 


From his nest by the white wave’s foam ; 
And the rocking pine of the forest roared, — 


This was their welcome home. 
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There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band, — 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Far from their childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas; the spoils of war? — 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod ; 
They left unstained what there they found— 


Freedom to worship God. 
Fevicia HEmMaNs, 
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GARDEN MEMORIES. 


disk fut'tér twit'tér 
biinch mari gold Ym ag/ine 
gath’ér - po'sy cat/ér pil lar 


1. When Oliver was quite small he used to 
ride with his father and mother, sitting between 
them, and sometimes driving the horse. One of 
their drives was over the bridge to the next 
town. There was an old brown house by the 
roadside, and in the yard was a garden of many 
bright flowers. 

2. The man. who lived there had a sister 
whose name was Sally. Oliver’s father would 
stop in front of the house, and Sally would come 
out to talk to them, and gather some flowers for 
the little boy. She was very fond of the yellow 
marigolds, and would pick a bunch of them and 
say, ‘‘ Here is a posy for the little boy.” 

3. After Oliver grew to be an old man, he 
always remembered that kind, soft voice; and 
whenever he smelled a marigold he could close 
his eyes and imagine the picture of the low brown 
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cottage with its garden, and the nodding golden 
marigolds. 

4. I think he liked yellow flowers. In his own 
garden there was a row of tall sunflowers growing 
near an old pear tree. The yellowbirds seemed 
very fond of them, and Oliver loved to watch 
them flutter about, “golden, in the golden light, 
over the golden flowers.” 

5. When Oliver became a man he tried to make 
the garden look as it did when he was a boy. 
He said the squash bugs and caterpillars came 
back and were as friendly as ever. The same 
buff-colored bugs fed upon his roses; the but- 
terflies came back, and also the bees and the 
birds. 

6. He wondered if the yellowbirds would 
return; and he planted a row of sunflowers like 
the row which stood near the pear tree when he 
was a boy. As soon as the blossoms spread their 
yellow disks, and the seeds began to ripen, the 
yellowbirds appeared, twittering and fluttering 
about them as in his boyhood. 
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OCEAN PEARL. 


stiir'face jotr'ney moun’tains 
spir’kling swiftly some’times 
spréad'ing thirs'ty widened 
stron’gér float'ing bright'ly 


1. On the calm surface of the sea there lay, 
one morning, a tiny drop of water. She was 
looking up into the clear blue sky, and thinking 
how nice it would be to take a journey up into 
the air. She wanted to see the earth, the trees, 
and the flowers; and, small as she was, she wished 
to be of some use. 

“Floating gaily, sparkling brightly 
On a calm, still, summer sea, 
Spoke a tiny drop of ocean, 
‘Oh, that I of use might be !’” 

2. “Can I be of any use at all?” she said to 
herself; ‘I am tired of lying here so quiet and 
still and useless. I wish there were fairies in 
these days, for then’one might hear my wish 


and carry me away from here and show me what 
to do.” | 
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**No sooner had she spoken 
Than a sunbeam, bright and golden 
As a fairy of times olden, 
Came to grant her wish.” 


3. “I have heard your wish,” the fairy said 
to the drop of water, whose name was Ocean 
Pearl, ‘and if you will come with me I will 
help you to do everything you want. My name 
is Sunbeam, and I am one of the great number of 
kind fairies who try to do all the good we can.” 

4. “Give me your hand,” said Sunbeam, “for 
Iam to carry you high up into the air, that you 
may see the world. Then you will go down to the 
earth, and I do not doubt but that you will soon 
find out for yourself what you ought to do.” 

5. Ocean Pearl at once put out her hand. Sun- 
beam caught it in his, and, spreading his wings, 
which were as bright and beautiful as a butter- 
fly’s, they quickly mounted high up into the air. 

“ Below, lay the earth pure and green, 
Dotted over with village and town ; 


The faint gleam of the rivers was seen, 
As they rolled from the steep mountains down.” 
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6. “And now,” said Sunbeam, “I can do no 
more for you; but by and by there will come a 
mighty giant, ever so much stronger than I am, 


and he will carry you away with him to the far-off - 


mountain tops.” 

‘And who is this giant?” said Ocean Pearl. 
“T wish you would not leave me, dear Sunbeam; 
I feel so happy-.and safe with you, and I do not 
like giants.” | 

7. “But this is one of the good giants,” said 
Sunbeam, ‘and he loves to work for the people 
on earth. His name is West Wind. Sometimes, 
indeed, he is very angry, and then even the largest 
ships are afraid of him. He makes such big, wild 
waves on the sea that often both ships and men 
are swallowed up in them.”’ 

“Qh, dear me! I am sure I shall not care for 
him,” said timid Ocean Pearl. 

“Ah! here he comes,” said Sunbeam; “and 
now I must leave you.” 

8. Swiftly, but gently, Ocean Pearl found 
herself carried along as she rested on the 
great giant’s breast; and so tenderly did he 
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bear her in his arms that she soon lost all fear 
of him. . 
“ Swiftly, with smooth and silent wings, 
The west wind steals along, 
Bearing sweet rain to cheer all things 
In his arms so soft and strong.” 


9. And now a high and bare mountain rises 
before them, and Ocean Pearl is afraid that she 
may be dashed to pieces. But West Wind lays 
her gently down among the sharp and rough 
rocks. Far away below, Ocean Pearl can see the 
green fields and the waving corn of a quiet valley. 

“Ah! I see now what I ought to do,” said 
Ocean Pearl to herself; “I must make my way 
down to that green valley, and with my little 
strength try to make it fresher and greener.”’ 

10. “Iam so small, though, that I had better 
find some friends to join me.” So, looking round, 
she saw some small, round drops like herself. 
They, too, seemed to want friends to help them 
along, so they soon got together. More and more 
drops joined them, and then they formed a very 
small stream running down between the rocks. 
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11. Soon more and more streams joined them, 
and at last they became a very strong band and 
went along very merrily. In the upper part of 
the valley the stream, now large, widened out into 
a small lake. 


“Through moss and through brake 
The stream runs and creeps 
For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake.” 


12. And now Ocean Pearl thought herself lost 
quite as much as when she was in the sea. But 
soon she found herself carried out of the lake 
again, and moving gently down a smooth and 
wide river. She passed softly on, 


“Through meadow and glade, 
In sunshine and shade.” 


13. “Now,” thought Ocean Pearl to herself, 
“now is my time to be of use. There is a pretty 
bluebell hanging its head as if thirsty. Can I 
not reach it?” The bluebell’s head fell lower and 
lower. It touched the water; and, with a glad 
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cry, Ocean Pearl threw herself into the cup of the 
bell and was at rest. 

14. She gave new life to the dying bluebell, 
and after she had done her duty there, she again 
joined the river. You may be sure she was 
always ready to do all the good she could. 

At last so many, many more drops’ of water 
joined her that they formed a large river. On 
the river, ships were able to sail, and to carry 
goods for the use of the people in the large town 
which had grown up at the river’s mouth. 
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HOLMES AT PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 


Phil'lips Acid'é my bul'lét 
An'd6 vér ghost pow'dér 
agent sta’tion pro fés'sor 


1. Oliver’s father sent him to school at Phil- 
lips Academy, at Andover, when he was. fifteen 
years of age. His father and mother drove to the 
school with him. They went up the long road, 
past the old powder-house, through country lanes, 
until they reached Andover. 

They stopped at a white house, where one of 
the professors lived. When they drove away, 
Oliver watched the carriage until it was lost to 
sight. 

2. How lonely it was for the poor boy! He 
was very homesick, and longed to be back in 
the old house with his father and mother. 

There was an old lady living at the house of 
the professor. She was very deaf, but kind-hearted, 
and she felt sorry for Oliver. She gave him some 
medicine, thinking it would make him better, but 
it did not cure his homesickness. 
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3. Before many days he made friends with the 
other boys, and became interested in his lessons, 
and soon the homesickness passed away. 

The old clock on the Academy seemed to strike 
very slowly. His room-mate said that Oliver 
ran away one day when the clock began to strike 
eleven, but they caught him before the last stroke. 

4. The boys used to walk to Indian Ridge, 
and they often went swimming in the river near 
by. They had many good times together, and 
Oliver made some pleasant friends. He once went 
to visit one of the boys who lived at Haverhill, 
and while there he saw an old house with a bullet 
hole in it. The bullet which made the hole had 
been fired by the Indians, in 1703, at a minister 
by the name of Benjamin Rolfe. 

5. There was an old elm tree in Andover which, 
it was said, had had hoops of iron put around 
it to prevent the Indians from cutting into it with 
their tomahawks. 

There were no hoops to be seen, and it was 
said that the bark of the tree had grown over 

them and buried them. 
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6. A great many years afterwards, Doctor 
Holmes went back to Andover for a day, and 
visited the places in which he and his schoolmates 
had had so many good times in the years of long 
ago. He said it seemed as if the little boy of that 
far-distant time went about with him all day. 

When he went to the station to take the train, 
he asked the agent for two tickets. But the little 
figure, which seemed to be at his side, whispered, 
‘When you leave this place, you leave me behind 
you,” so he bought but one ticket, and said, | 
‘Good-bye, little ghost.” 
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THE WONDERFUL ‘‘ONE-HOSS SHAY.”’ 


téxt cér’ tain cause 
ir’ti cles ch alse déa'con 
réa'son par’son éarth'quake 


1. Oliver Wendell Holmes was a boy who 
thought. He often wondered why certain things 
came to pass, and tried to find some reason 
for what he saw. He noticed how articles wore 
out, one part giving way at a time. Some- 
times things would break down instead of wearing 
out. He could understand why it was so with 
some things; but oftentimes with other things 
there seemed to him to be no cause for it. 

2. One day he said to his brother John, “If 
you should make something, and have each part 
of it just as good as every other part, it would all 
go to pieces at once, would n’t it?” After many 
years had gone by and he had grown to be a man, 
he put this idea into a poem. 

3. This poem was about a Deacon who was 


going to have a chaise. A chaise is a two-wheeled 
10—35rR 
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carriage with a covered top. Some people used 
to call it a “shay.” The Deacon decided to make 
every part of his chaise so strong that it could 
never break down. He found the strongest oak 
wood to make the floor and spokes and sills. 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills, and got 
the best wood for every part. The finest of steel 
made the springs, and the strongest buffalo hide 
was used to cover the top, boot, and dasher. 

4. When it was finished each part was as 
strong as could be made, and the Deacon looked 
with pride upon his work. 

The chaise was a wonder. The Deacon and 
his wife used it all their lives; so did their chil- 
dren and their grand-children. 

do. At last it had been used for a hundred 
years. It then belonged to a parson, and it began 
to show that it was old; but one part was still as 
good as another, and it showed no sign of break- 
ing down. 

One morning the parson was driving in the 
chaise and thinking about the text for his next 
Sunday’s sermon, when all of a sudden there was 
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— “First a shiver, and then a thrill, 
Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock.” 


6. Where was the poor, old chaise? It had 
gone entirely to pieces. Every part was worn out 
at the same time, for each part was as strong as 
the other. When the parson got up and looked 
around, he found the pieces of the old chaise 
all in a heap, — 


“ As if it liad been to the mill and ground!” 


THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE; OR, THE WONDERFUL 
‘¢QNE-HOSS SHAY.” 


[ABRIDGED. ] 


logic al pér pléxed! totgh 
@ 
trag’és wéak’ést in quire’ 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 


It ran a hundred years to a day, 
And then, of a sudden, it —ah, but stay, 
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Ill tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits, — 
Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 
Above or below, or within or without, — 
And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 
That could n’t be split nor bent nor broke, — 
That was for spokes and floor and sills; 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 
Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 
That was the way he ‘put her through.” 
“There!” said the Deacon, ‘‘ Naow shell 


dew.”’ 
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Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren — where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay, 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake day. ~ 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 
First of November, — the Earthquake day. — 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay: 


First of November, ’Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

‘Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

The parson was working his Sunday’s text, — 
Had got to jfi/thly, and stopped perplexed. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

— First a shiver, and then a thrill, 
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Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 
At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house clock, — 
Just the hour of the Harthquake shock ! 
— What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 
As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


OLIVER WENDELL Houmps. 
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THE SWEET-PEA STORY. 
Totp sy Kittin GRay. 
a grée’able 4 dérned’ dis po sition 
Q Op préss'és Ac cus'tom 
com plain'ing 


BoeOme pleasant 
morning last May, as 
i] I was sunning myself 
on the top of the fence, 
little Amy came sing- 
ing across the yard. 
She stooped down near 


me, and began making 
holes in’ the earth. 
I. climbed upon her 
shoulder and peeped 
over to see what 
would happen; and 
ee I saw that she 
a UZ 2 My ASM dropped into every 
LAY | i hole a small, round 
seed. - Sites them 
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smoothed the earth over the seeds, and ran singing 
into the house. 

2. “Towards noon I stretched myself upon 
the cool ground near by, exactly on the track of 
the field mice. I laid my ear close to the earth, 
and listened to the low, murmuring sound which 
seemed to come from below. It was the small, 
round seeds complaining. ‘Oh, how hard it is to 
stay in the dark! Here it is cold and damp. No 
air, no sunshine. O how sad!’ 

‘Then I whispered down to them, —for the 
flower language is very easy to me, —I whispered 
down to them, ‘Wait. Something beautiful will 
come of it. I have seen many small, round seeds 
hidden away in the earth, and always something 
beautiful came of it.’ 

3. “ After that there were cold rains and chill- 
ing winds, and I said to myself, ‘Poor little seeds! 
How long they have to wait! I fear they may die 
of cold.’ But one bright morning, when the fields 
were green and the trees were in bloom, and there 
was sunshine enough for all the world, I happened 
to look down from my post, and saw a fine sight. 
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‘Just where the seeds had been hidden away 
something beautiful had come of it, —a row of 
pretty green sprouts! And as I watched them 
day by day, I saw that they very soon put on 
garments of lovely green, and adorned themselves 
with rings. 

4. “Now this is the way I found out their 
names. One day Amy came singing into the 
yard, —it is so pleasant when children come sing- 
ing, —she came singing into the yard, and she 
said, ‘Now I must string my sweet peas.’ And 
then I knew they were sweet peas. 

“She took a ball of white cord from her 
pocket, and began at the end of the row, giving 
to each one a string by which to climb the fence. 
But there was not quite enough of the white cord. 
And so she gave to one a dark, rough, knotted 
string, and one was left without any at all. 

o. “It has been a pleasure during the sum- 
mer for me to watch these two sweet peas. The 
one to whom the dark string was given had by no 
means a happy disposition. As I sat near her one 
morning, she made the most bitter complaints. 
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““¢Look across the yard,’ said she. ‘Those 
plants have all the sunshine, and we have all the 
shade.’ : 

‘‘T whispered, ‘Wait till afternoon. Then they 
will have the shade, and you will have the sun. 
None have the sunshine always. Some shade is 
good for all.’ 

6. ‘‘ Well,’ she said, ‘why is this dark, rough, 
knotty string given to me? I have a great 
desire to go up. ‘The yellowbirds sing of fine 
things to be seen from the fence-top. They sing 
of gardens blooming with flowers, and of bees and 
buttertlies and sparkling waters. And I’ve heard 
that higher up the air is pure and sweet. It must 
be very delightful. But I can never climb by that 
dark, rough string. I’d rather stay below. 

7. “*«The earthworm tells me it is quite pleasant 
here; and he, for one, never wished to go higher. 
Robin Runaway is a pleasant playfellow, and some- 
times the lady-bugs come. I-will creep about here 
and amuse myself with the beetles. This burdock is 
a fine shelter from the rain. Who knows but some 
_.day a pleasant way of climbing may be offered me.’ 
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8. “From that hour I watched her course. 
At first she ran about gayly enough, playing with 
the beetles and Robin Runaway; but when a 
young family of weeds sprang up, it became very 
hard to move about. Then the burdock spread 
out its broad leaves, taking from her every 
ray of sunshine. Searcely a breath of pure air 
could reach her. The singing of the birds sounded 
far away. She bore one pale, sickly blossom, — 
no more. And now whoever passes that way 
may find her lying there, a yellow, feeble thing, 
giving pleasure to none. 

9. “But the sweet pea who had no string given 
her behaved quite differently. She said, ‘I was 
not made to creep about here. There is some- 
thing in me which says, ‘“Goup! goup!” This 
earthy smell oppresses me. Oh, if one could only 
mount to where the ‘birds are singing! I shall 
never be content to remain here with Robin Run- 
away and the earthworms. “Up!” is the word.’ 

10. “And when the yellowbirds sang to her 
of the beautiful things to be seen from above, — 
of gardens and fountains and the fragrant breath 
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of flowers,—she could no longer remain quiet, 
but resolved to find some way of raising herself 
from the earth. 

11. “And a pleasure it was for me to watch 
her progress. First she came to a blade of grass. 
‘A blade of grass is not very high,’ said she, ‘but 
then it leads up, and at the top of this there may 
‘be found something higher.’ The blade of grass 
led her to a poppy stalk. ‘A poppy stalk is not 
very high,’ said she, ‘but it leads up, and who 
can tell what may be found at the top?’ 

12. “She soon climbed the poppy and found 
there the leaves of a currant bush. ‘A currant — 
bush is not very high,’ said she, ‘but it leads up, 
and from its top something may take me much 
higher.’ At the top of the currant bush, the air 
seemed filled with sweetness. This came, although 
she did not know it, partly from her own_ blos- 
soms. But the bees knew this, and the painted 
butterflies. These were constant visitors, and 
charming company they were. And when the 
humming-birds came,—why, that was the best 
of all. 
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13. “And what should she find at the top of 
the currant bush but that same dark, rough string 
I have spoken of. At first she turned away, 
saying, ‘Oh, that is a dark, hard way, too gloomy 
to be pleasant.’ But a little bird came down and 
whispered something in her ear; and I heard her 
saying, ‘Very true, little bird; very true, little 
bird. One cannot expect that all the ways will 
be made pleasant. It leads upward. That is 
enough.’ 

14. “And it happened that the dark string 
led higher than all the rest, reaching even as far 
as the branch of hawthorn. And now she is 
where the yellowbirds sing. The air is pure; no 
smell of earth reaches her there, and she is bloom- - 
ing all over with the flowers that everybody loves. 

“A beautiful garden is spread out beneath, 
where happy children play and fountains sparkle 
in the sun. A delightful place, where flowers 
without number are blooming. The air is. full 
of their sweetness. She herself is sweeter than 
they all. But this she does not know.” 


Assy Morton Diaz, 
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A TALK IN THE HONEY MARKET. 


“Good morrow, good bees, full early ye fly; 
What will ye buy? what will ye buy?” 


“ We ll buy your honey, if fresh and sweet, 
And good enough for our queen to eat, 

And we ll store it away for our winter’s treat ; 
For when comes the snow, 

And icy winds blow, 

The flowers will all be dead, you know.” 


“ And what will ye pay, what-will ye pay, 
If we provide for that wintry day?” 


“Oh, we'll tell you fine tales. Great news ye 
shall gain, 

For we ’ve traveled afar over valley and plain. 

And the whispering leaves of the forest trees, 

They tell all their secrets to wandering bees. 

We linger about where the little brooks flow, 

And we hear all they sing, though they murmur 
so low. ‘ 

We have played by the shore with the sweet 
Rose-Marie, : 

And have heard the moan of the sorrowful sea. 
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We spend long hours 

In the woodland bowers, 

And have news from your kindred, the dear wild 
flowers. 

We know the swamp pinks, with their fragrance 
so fine, 

The lupine, the aster, and bright columbine. 

We know where the purple geranium blows, 

And fragrant sweetbrier, and pretty wild rose. 

And perhaps we ’ll tell, 

If your honey you'll sell, 


Why every one loveth the wild flowers so well.” 


“Oh, tell us this secret, and take all our store! 
Tell us how to be loved, and we’ll ask nothing 
more.” 


Assy Morton Draz. 
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FROM TADPOLE TO FROG. 


SOME THINGS ABOUT. FROGS. 


dés sért! général ly 
nam /'bérg “~~ eréa tires 
weath’ér spoiling 
tin dér néath! sév'ér al 


1. Have you ever noticed, when 


stip pose’ 
tad'poles 
ewri otis 


com panions 


you have been 


near the side of a pond, masses of little eggs, 


about the size of a pea, which float on the surface 


of the water, generally lying among the long grass 


at the edge of the pond? 


2. Well, suppose you were to come back again 


in a few days to the same place; do you think you 
would find these dark-looking eggs still there ? 
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No! they would be gone; and in their places 
you would see numbers of funny little black 
creatures with very big heads and flat, thin tails, 
which make them look somewhat like fishes. 

3. These little black creatures are called tad- 
poles. They grow very fast, because they eat a 
great deal. Little legs grow out from the sides 
of the body; the tail disappears; and the ani- 
mal is no longer a tadpole, but a little frog, jump- 
ing about just as you have often seen frogs do. 

The frog not only drinks with its mouth, but 
sucks up water through a great many little holes 
in its skin, just as a sponge does if you put it 
into a basin of water. 

4. A gentleman once caught a number of frogs, 
which he kept in a bowl of water. As long as 
there was plenty of water in the basin, they 
looked fat and well; but if he took them out 
when the weather was very hot, they soon grew 
thin and ill. 

These frogs became quite tame, and learned 
to take their food from their master’s hand. They 
were very fond of flies, and were very clever in 
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catching them. So when the fruit for the gentle- 
man’s dessert was laid out in the storeroom, these 
frogs were placed around it, to act as little police- 
men to keep the flies from spoiling it; and they 
did their work very well indeed. 

5d. Now there are some very funny things 
about the frog which you should watch for when 
you see it. 

One is, that after it has worn its coat for 
some time and thinks it is becoming very tight, 
it makes up its mind to get rid of it; and as 
this is very curious, I will tell you about it. 

6. When a number of frogs have made up their 
minds to change their skins, having, of course, new 
ones underneath, several of them begin at once. 

Two of its companions hold the one whose 
coat is to come off, tight round the middle of 
its body. Then one or two others give little bites 
and pulls at its skin, till first one leg, and then 
another, and at last the whole body is set free, 
and the frog appears with such a clean white skin 
that I am afraid it must be very vain. 
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DOCTOR HOLMES IN HIS LIBRARY. 


GRANDMOTHER HOLMES AND THE INDIAN. 
Bath shé'ba vée'é ta bles tin hirmed! 
fierce vén'tiire in ténd'éd 


1. When Oliver Wendell Holmes was a little 
boy he liked to hear stories about Indians. His 
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father could tell them to him, as there had been 
many living near by when he was young. 

Oliver’s grandmother was a very brave woman. 
She knew how to take care of sick people, and was 
very kind. 

There was once a big snow storm. So. much 
snow fell that the houses were almost buried in it. 

2. Grandmother Holmes heard of a woman, 
living in a town near by, who was very ill. She 
put on her snowshoes, climbed out of the second 
story window, and went to take care of her. Two 
men went with her, carrying a long pole, and she 
took hold of the middle of it to help her walk. 

In those days the people were troubled by the 
Indians. At one time the Indians became so 
fierce that the men built a fort and left their 
wives and children there, while the work was 
being done in the fields. 

3. Once when the women and children were 
alone in the fort, some vegetables were needed for 
their dinner. No one dared venture out but Bath- 
sheba Holmes, who was afterwards the grand- 
mother of Oliver. 
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She took a big basket and went through a long 
path into the garden, where she gathered the fresh 
vegetables and took them back to the fort. 

4. Many years afterwards, when she was an 
old woman, a poor Indian came to her door. She 
gave him food, and he told her this story. He 
began by asking her if she remembered going to 
the garden with a basket years ago, when the 
women were in the fort. She told him that she 
did. 

He said that he saw her leave the fort, and 
intended to kill her with his bow and arrow. He 
hid in some bushes near the path, and was just 
about to let the arrow fly when something within 
him seemed to tell him to stop, and she passed 
safely by. 

5. After she was gone, he thought himself a 
foolish Indian not to have fired at her, and decided 
to have her life when she went to the fort. 

He watched for her return, but he felt the 
same power holding him back. He stole away to 
the other Indians, wondering why he did not 
shoot her. 
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He thought it was God who held his arm and 
saved her, and after that he looked upon her as 
one under the care of the Inaian’s God. 


AN INDIAN CAMP, 


CAMEL CROSSING THE DESERT. 


ALI, THE BOY CAMEL-DRIVER. 


Pane 
Al, lia ble ré céived! 
Ga'za *- “Gar a Wan més’ sige 
Su 62! stom/a¢h avin’léss l¥ 
Hass'an trép'pings xce'ci dent 


ES Hassan was a camel-driver who lived at 
Gaza. It was his business. to travel across the — 
desert to Suez, to take care of. the camels. He 
had a son named Ali, about twelve years of age. 
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One day, when Hassan had been absent three 
months, his wife received a message from him 
‘saying that he wished her to send Ali and the 
camel with the next caravan going to Suez, where 
he would wait till the boy arrived. 

2. Ali was delighted at the thought of cross- 
ing the desert with a caravan, riding his own 
camel, of which he was very fond. His mother 
was anxious at the thought of her son taking so 
long a journey, though she was pleased that Ali 
should be able to help his father. 

3. The camel had been bought after many 
years of careful saving. Though it was so big 
and strong, it was as gentle as a child. Ali 
called it Meek-eye. At the sound of his voice 
the camel would come when it was called, and 
kneel while its master mounted or the load was 
put on its back. 

4. So Ali got ready the trappings of the camel; 
he saw that the water bottles did not leak, for, 
as they were made of skin, they were liable to 
crack. At last one day he joined a caravan that 
was going to Suez. They filled their water bottles 
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at the wells near the gates of the city, and then, 
having bidden his mother a fond farewell, Ali 
started off with a light heart. 

5. The leading camels had bells on their necks 
and were ridden by the guides. All the other 
camels followed the sound of the bells. So they 
tramped across the desert, the large spongy feet 
of the camels making a swishing sound as they 
pressed into the soft sand, while the drivers 
laughed and talked as they rode along. 

No one took notice of Ali, who was the only 
boy in the party, but he talked to Meek-eye, and 
so kept up a brave heart. 

6. Towards the middle of the day it became 
so hot that the sand seemed to be on fire. There 
was no breeze to cool and refresh them. Nothing - 
was to be seen but sand, rocks, and sky. At noon 
a halt was céalled where a small stream gushed 
out of the rocks. At night the party encamped 
for rest, the camels lying down while fires were 
lighted and food was cooked. 

7. For several days they traveled without 
accident; but on the fifth day, about noon, the 
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sky became overcast, a wind sprang up, the sand 
of the desert began to move about, and in a few 
minutes one of the dreaded sand-storms of the 
desert was upon them. The camels at once lay 
down and pushed their noses into the sand, while 
their drivers threw themselves flat upon the earth 
beside the camels. 

8. After the storm had passed, a cry of de- 
Spair was heard from the drivers. The storm had 
covered the track with sand, and they could not 
tell which way to go. So they wandered aim- 
lessly. Three days passed thus, and now a graver 
danger appeared. Their water bottles were dry. 

That night, as Ali lay beside his camel, he 
heard one of the drivers say, ‘There is only one 
thing to be done. We must kill a camel and get 
the water from his stomach. We had better take 
the boy’s camel. Neither he nor his camel will 
be missed!” 
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ALI, THE BOY CAMEL-DRIVER. 


Parr If 
no'ticed 6’ sis &x painse’ 
ré solve’ pii/m lis'tened 
trém'bled tin'kling stracn'ing 
whis'pér ing re frésh'ing mis tak'en 


1. Poor little Ali trembled with fear as he 
heard these words. What was he to do, alone 
among these men fierce with thirst? But as he 
thought of his camel and the father and mother 
he loved so well, a sudden resolve sprang up 
within him. He lay quite still till all was hushed 
in the camp. Then whispering a few words in 
his camel’s ear, he mounted and stole softly 
away. 

2. On he went through the quiet night, with 
his faithful camel under him and the silent stars 
above; and as he went he prayed to the God of 
his fathers to bring him safely through the 
desert. 

At last day broke, and Ali saw all around him. 
nothing but the vast expanse of sand. Towards 
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noon he became so faint with thirst that he nearly 
fell from his camel, and felt that very soon 
there would be nothing for him to do but to lie 
down and die. 

3d. Just then the camel plunged forward a 
little faster, and straining his eyes, Ali saw in 
the distance the top of a palm tree. The camel 
had seen it first, and hastening on, in a short 
time both were having a long drink from a well, 
in a small oasis in the desert. 

4, After a restful sleep Ali awoke, and now 
noticed the marks of steps upon the sand. He 
knew that a caravan had been there just before 
him. So he drove on as fast as he could, and 
shortly after dusk he saw the welcome blaze of 
camp-fires. Soon he found himself one of a circle 
of camel-drivers, who gave him food and drink 
and listened to his tale. 

5. Happy were Ali’s dreams, now that he 
felt his troubles were nearly over. He was awak- 
ened by the shouts of drivers and the tinkling 
of camel-bells from a new party. As he lay 
listening in a sleepy fashion to these sounds, he 
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heard a voice that made him jump from the 
ground. 

6. Could he be mistaken? No, it was the 
sound of a well-known voice, and in an instant 
he was in his father’s arms. 

Hassan had waited at Suez for some time, but 

as Ali did not come, he thought that there had 
been some mistake, and started for home. What 
a joyful meeting there was a few days later when 
at home, at Gaza, Ali told the story of his escape 
to his mother, who lifted up her heart in thank- 
fulness to the great Father, who had brought her 
son safely home to her through so many dangers. 
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_ THREE COMPANIONS. 
gén'tle man courage hédge'rdws 


We go on our walk together — 
Baby, and dog, and I — 
Three little merry companions 

"Neath any sort of sky; 

Blue, as our baby’s eyes are, 
Gray, like our old dog’s tail ; 
Be it windy, or cloudy, or stormy, 
Our courage will never fail. 


Baby ’s a little lady; 
Dog is a gentleman brave ; 

If he had two legs as you have, 
He’d kneel to her like a slave; 
As it is, he loves and -protects her, 

As dog and gentleman can. 
I’d rather be a kind doggie, 
I think, than-a cruel man. 


Dinau Mutrocx-Craix. 
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HOLMES AS AN AUTHOR. 


én'tér sa lute’ , tim’bérs 
tin sound’ méd'i cine fa’mowts 
l'ron sides Con sti tation 

(tirn) i (sh) 


1. After his year of study at the Academy in 
Andover, Oliver Wendell Holmes was ready to 
enter Harvard College. 

He proved to be a good student, and wrote 
many poems during his college course. Many in 
his class became famous men. They in after years 
used to meet and talk of their college days. 

2. Mr. Holmes was chosen class poet, and he 
wrote several poems in honor of ‘‘The boys of 729,” 
as he called them. 

One of these “boys” was the Rev. 8. F. Smith, 
who wrote the poem beginning “My country, ’tis 
of thee.” The words of this poem have been long 
sung to the familiar tune of ‘America.’ 

One of Holmes’s first well-known poems was 
“Qld Ironsides,” the nickname given to the war- 
ship “Constitution.” 
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3. This noble vessel came into Boston. Harbor, 
one Fourth of July, firing a salute. She had been 
a fine ship, and had won many victories in the 
service of the country. | 

It was found that the wood in some of her 
timbers was unsound, and it was proposed to 
break her up. 

The people loved the old ship, and did not 
- wish to have her destroyed. Doctor Holmes felt 
so indignant that he wrote a poem resenting 
this proposed action. It was written one after- 
noon as he sat beside a window in his home at 
Cambridge. 

4. He said in his poem it would be a shame 
to tear down her banners and strike away her 
masts. It would be better to nail her flag to the 
mast, set her sails, and let her ride upon her 
ocean. home until she found a grave beneath its 
waves. 

This poem so stirred the hearts of the people 
that the grand old ship was saved. 

5. After his graduation at Harvard, Mr. Holmes 


went to Boston to study medicine. He was there 
12—3r 
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ROOM IN DR. HOLMES’S HOUSE, BOSTON, THE RIVER CHARLES AND 
CAMBRIDGE IN THE DISTANCE. 


three years, from 1830 to 1833, when he sailed to 

Paris to complete his studies. He came back in 

two years and opened a doctor’s office in Boston. 
He was so bright and cheerful that every one 
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liked him. It made them feel better to see his 
cheery smile. 

6. After a few years, he gave up the practice 
of medicine and devoted himself for nearly forty 
years to giving lectures at the Harvard Medical 
School in Boston. 

In his spare time he wrote many works, both 
in prose and verse. All of his writings have 
been widely read. 

7. During most of his life, Doctor Holmes 
lived in Boston; his different homes overlooked 
the river Charles, which he loved so well. 

He lived to be very old and died in 1894. 

Few men have been admired and _ respected 
as was Doctor Holmes for his genius as. a writer 
and his rare character aS a man. 


Norr.— The teacher should read Holmes’s poem entitled “Old 
Tronsides ”’ to the class, in connection with this lesson. 
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BLUNDER. 
Blin'dér im a@'ine squéak 
wab'ble slanting lan'térn 
stimped chim'ney stirved 
ertm'ble clam'béred in vis’ ble 


1. Blunder was going to the Wishing-Gate to 
wish for a pair of Shetland ponies and a little 
coach. Of course you can have your wish, if 
you once get there. But the thing is to find 
it; for it is not, as you imagine, a great gate with 
a tall marble pillar on each side and a sign over 
the top like this: WISHING—GATE,— but just an 
old stile, made of three sticks. Put up two fingers, 
cross them on the top with another finger, and 
you have it exactly, —the way it looks, I mean, 
—an old stile, in the meadow; and as there are 
plenty of old stiles in meadows, how are you 
to know which is the one? 

2. Blunder’s fairy godmother knew, but then 
she could not tell him, for that was not according 
to fairy rules. She could only direct him to fol- 
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low the road, and ask the way of the first owl 
he met; and over and over she said, for Blunder 
was a very careless little boy, and seldom found 
anything, ‘‘ Be sure you don’t miss him, — be sure 
you don’t pass him by.” And so far Blunder had 
come on very well, for the road was straight; but 
at the turn it forked. Should he go through the 
wood or .turn to the right? 

3. There was an owl nodding in a tall oak 
tree, the first owl Blunder had seen; but he was 
a little afraid to wake him up, for Blunder’s fairy 
godmother had told him that the owl sat up all 
night to study the habits of frogs and mice, and 
knew everything but what went on in the day- 
light under his nose; and he could think of 
nothing better to say than ‘“‘Good Mr. Owl, will 
you please show me the way to the Wishing- 
Gate?” 

4. “Kh! what’s that?” cried the owl, starting 
out of his nap. ‘‘ Have you brought me a frog?” 

‘No,’ said Blunder, ‘I did not know that you 
would like one. Can you tell me the way to 
the Wishing-Gate ?”’ 
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“ Wishing-Gate ! Wishing-Gate!’’ hooted the 
owl, very angry. ‘How dare you disturb me 
for such a thing as that? Follow your nose, sir, 
follow your nose!” And ruffling up his feathers, 
the owl was asleep again in a moment. 

5. But how could Blunder follow his nose? 
His nose would turn to the right, or take him 
through the woods, whichever way his _ legs 
went; and what was the use of asking the owl, 
thought Blunder, if this was all? While he 
waited, a chipmunk came- down the path, and, 
seeing Blunder, stopped short with a little squeak. 

“Good Mrs. Chipmunk,” said Blunder, ‘can 
you tell me the way to the Wishing-Gate?” 

6. ‘I can’t, indeed,” answered the chipmunk, 
politely. ‘What with stormg my nuts and the > 
care of a young family, I have little time to visit 
anything! But if you will follow the brook, you 
will find an old water-sprite under a slanting stone, 
over which the water pours all day with a noise 
like wabble! wabble! He, I have no doubt, can 
tell you all about it.” 

7. So Blunder went on up the brook, and 
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seeing nothing of the water-sprite or the slanting 
stone, was just saying to himself, “I am sure [ 
don’t know where he is, —I can’t find him,” when 
he spied a frog sitting on a wet stone. 

‘Mr. Frog,” asked Blunder, ‘‘can you tell me 
the way to the Wishing-Gate?”’ 

“IT cannot,”. said the frog; ‘‘but in a pine 
tree beyond, you will find an old crow, who, I 
am quite sure, can show you the way, as he is a 
great traveler.”’ 

8. “I don’t know where the pine is,—I am 
sure I can never find him,” answered Blunder; 
but still he went on up the brook, till, hot and 
tired, and out of patience at seeing neither crow 
nor pine, he sat down under a great tree to rest. 
There he heard tiny voices. 

9. “Get out! Go away,I tell you! It has been 
knock! knock! knock! at my door all day, till I 
am tired out. First a wasp, and then a bee, and 
then another wasp, and then another bee, and 
now you. Go away! I won’t let another one 
in to-day.” 

‘But I want my honey. I will come in.” 
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“You shall not, I want my nap.” 

10. Looking about him, Blunder spied a bee 
talking with a morning-glory elf, who was shut- 
ting up the morning-glory in his face. 

“Elf, do you know which is the way to the 
Wishing-Gate?” asked Blunder. 

‘No,” said the elf, “but if you will keep on in 
this path, you will meet the Dream-Man coming 
down from fairyland, with his bags of dreams on 
his shoulder; and if anybody can tell you about 
the Wishing-Gate, he can.” 

“But how can I find him?” asked Blunder. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,’ answered the elf, 
‘unless you look for him.” 

11. So there was no help for it but to go on; 
and presently Blunder passed the Dream-Man, 
asleep under a witch-hazel, with his bags of good 
and bad dreams laid over his back. But Blunder 
had a habit of not using his eyes; for at home, 
when told to find anything, he always said, ‘I don’t 
know where it is,” or “I can’t find it,” and then 
his mother or his sister took pains to find it 
for him. So he passed the Dream-Man without 
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seeing him, and went on till he stumbled on Jack- 
o’-Lantern. : 

“Can you show me the way to the Wishing- 
Gate?” said Blunder. 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” answered Jack, 
and catching up his lantern, set out at once. 

12. Blunder followed close, but, in watching 
the lantern, he forgot to look to his feet, and fell 
into a hole filled with black mud. 

“T say! the Wishing-Gate is not down there,”’ 
called out Jack, flying off among the tree-tops. 

Oh, a very angry little boy was Blunder when 
he clambered out of the hole. ‘I don’t know 
where it is,’’ he said, crying; “I can’t find it, and 
I’ll go straight home.” 

“That is not my fault,’”” answered Jack, mer- 
rily, dancing out of sight. 

13. Just then Blunder stepped on an old 
moss-grown stump. This stump was a wood- 
goblin’s chimney ; and he fell through, in among 
the pots and pans in which the cook was 
cooking the goblin’s supper. The old goblin, — 
who was asleep upstairs, started up in a fright at 
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the clatter, and stumped down to the kitchen 
to see what was the matter. The cook heard 
him coming, and looked about her in a fright 
to hide Blunder. 

“Quick!” cried she, “if my master catches 
you, he will have you in apie. In the next room 
stands a pair of shoes. Jump into them, and they 
will take you up the chimney.” 

14. Off flew Blunder, burst open the door, and 
tore wildly about the room, in one corner of which 
stood the shoes; but of course he could not see 
them, because he was not in the habit of using 
his eyes. ‘I can’t find them! Oh, I can’t find 
them!” sobbed little Blunder, running back to the 
cook. 

15. ‘Run into the closet,” said the cook. 

Blunder made a dash at the window, but — 
‘‘T don’t know where it is,”’ he called out. 

Clump! clump! That was the goblin half- 
way down the stairs. . 

“There is an invisible cloak hanging on that 
peg. Get into that,” cried the cook, quite beside 
herself. 
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16. But Blunder could no more see the cloak 
than he could the shoes and the closet; and no 
doubt the goblin, whose hand was on the latch, 
would have found him crying out, “I can’t find © 
it,” but fortunately Blunder caught his foot in 
the cloak and tumbled down, pulling the cloak 
over him. There he lay, hardly daring to breathe. 

“What was all that noise about?” asked the 
goblin, gruffly, coming into the kitchen. 

17. As he could see nothing amiss, the old gob- 
lin went grumbling upstairs again, while the shoes 
took Blunder up the chimney and landed him in a 
meadow, safe enough, but so miserable! He was 
cross, he was disappointed, he was hungry. It 
was dark, he did not know the way home, and 
seeing an old stile, he climbed up and sat down 
on the top of it, for he was too tired to stir. 

18. Just then came along the South Wind, 
with his pockets full of showers, and, as he hap- 
pened to be going Blunder’s way, he took him 
_ home, — of which the boy was glad enough, only he 
would have liked it better if the Wind had not 
laughed all the way. For what would you 
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think if you were walking along a road with a 
fat old gentleman, who went chuckling to himself 
and slapping his knees and poking himself till 
he was purple in the face, when he would burst 
out in a great roar of laughter? 

19. “What are you laughing at?” asked Blun- 
der, at last. 

“At two things that I saw in my travels,” 
answered the Wind; ‘a hen that starved, sitting 
on an empty peck-measure that stood in front of a 
bushel of grain, and a little boy who sat on the 
top. of the Wishing-Gate and came home because 
he could not find it.” . 

20. «What? What’s that?” cried Blunder; but 
just then he found himself at home. There sat 
his fairy godmother by the fire, and though every- 
_ body else cried, ‘‘What luck?” and ‘Where is the 
Wishing-Gate?” she sat silent. 

‘“‘T don’t know where it is,’”’ answered Blunder. 
“JT could n’t find it;”’ and he told the story of 
his troubles. 

‘Poor boy!” said his mother, kissing him, while 
his sister ran to bring him some bread and milk. 
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21. “Yes, that is all very fine,” cried his god- 
mother, pulling out her needles and rolling up 
her ball of silk; ‘‘ but now hear my story. There 
was once a little boy who must needs go to the 
Wishing-Gate, and his fairy godmother showed 
him the road as far as the turn, and told him to 
ask the first owl he met what to do. 

22. ‘Now this little boy seldom used his eyes, 
so he passed the first owl and waked up the wrong 
owl; so he passed the water-sprite, and found only 
a frog; so he sat down under the pine tree, and 
never saw the crow; so he passed the Dream-Man, 
and ran after Jack-o’-Lantern; so he tumbled 
down the goblin’s chimney, and could n’t find the 
shoes and the closet and the cloak; and so he sat 
on the top of the Wishing-Gate till the South 
Wind brought him home, and he never knew it. 

“Uoeh! Bah!” cried the fairy godmother, and 
“away she went up the chimney in such deep 
disgust that she did not even stop for her mouse- 
skin cloak. 


Louise E. CHoLuet. 
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LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 


1. Louisa May Alcott has made her name dear 
to all boys and girls. The greater part of her life 
was spent in Concord, Mass., and it is her home 
and life there which 
one learns to know in 
“ Little Women.” 

Always bright and 
merry, with heart full 
of love for every one, . 
she was the life of the 
household. 

2. She was always 
busy, working for 
others. Her early years were full of hardship, 
but later her books became popular, and she was 
able to do much for those who were dear to her. 

Her artist sister, the one called Amy in “ Little — 
Women,” died while abroad, and sent her baby 
girl, Louisa May Neriker, to Miss Alcott. 

3. The little one was a comfort and delight 
to her aunt, who cared for her like a mother. 
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They used to have an hour before bedtime, when 
little Lulu in her aunt’s arms listened to pretty 
stories of fairies and happy children. 

4. Just before Miss Alcott’s death in 1888, 
these stories came out in three books, called 
“Tulu’s Library.” 

Through the kindness of this same Lulu and 
her cousins, the Demi and Daisy in “Little Men,” 
two of these stories, “ Eva’s Visit to Fairyland,” 
and ‘The Fairy Spring,” appear in this Reader. 


splashed 
drag’on 
ht/man 


fa'vor ite 


LITTLE MAY ON HER WAY TO THE BROOK. 


THE FAIRY SPRING. 


Part I. 
bléach 
dia mond 
péb’ble 
fuz'zy 


caid'dis 
splén'did 
nip’ kin 


a9 1S) 
railing 
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J. Qne summer morning a party of little wood 
people were talking together about something 
which interested them very much. The fruit fairy 
was eating her breakfast as she swung on a long 
spray that waved in the wind; a bluebird was 
taking his bath in the pool below, looking as 
if a bit of the sky had fallen into the water as he 
splashed and shook the drops from his wings; 
Skip, the squirrel, was resting on the mossy wall, 
after clearing out his hole of last year’s nuts; 
Spin, the spider, was busily spreading her webs 
to bleach; and Brownie, the little bear, was warm- 
ing his fuzzy back in the sunshine, for his den 
was rather dark and cold. 

2. ‘It is such a pity that no one understands 
what the brook is trying to tell them. If they 
only knew about the fairy spring as we do, this 
is just the day to set out and find it,” said Iris, 
the elf, as she took the last sip of raspberry 
shrub from the pretty red cup, and wiped her lips 
on a napkin Spin had made for her. 

3. “Ah, if they only did! How glad I should 


be to show them the way,” answered the bluebird, 
13—3R 
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as he dried his feathers on a mossy stone, while 
the caddis worms all popped their heads out of 
sight in their little stone houses for fear he might 
eat them. 

4. “T have called every child I have seen, and 
have done my best to lead them up the mountain ; 
but they won’t come, and I cannot make them 
understand the words the brook keeps singing. 
How dull human creatures are! Hven Brownie 
knows this song, though he is a dear, clumsy 
thing, always going to sleep when he is not eat- 
ing,” said Skip, with a twinkle in his bright eye; 
for he and the little bear were good friends. 

do. “Of course Ido; I’ve heard it ever since 
I was born, and the first long walk I took was 
up the mountain to find the wonderful spring. 
I drank of it, and have been the happiest creature 
alive ever since,’”’ answered Brownie, with a roll 
on the green grass. 

6. “I am too busy to go, but my cousin 
Velvetback often comes down and tells me about 
the splendid life he leads up there, where no foot 
ever treads on him, no hand ever breaks his 
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webs, and everything is so still and bright that 
he is always in a hurry to get home again. When 
my weaving and bleaching are all done I am going 
up to see for myself;” and Spin shook off the 
tiny drops of dew which shone like diamonds on 
her largest web. 

7. “There is one child who comes every day 
to look at the brook and listen to its babble as 
it runs under the little bridge over there. I think 
she will soon hear what it says, and then we will 
lead her along higher and higher till she finds the 
spring, and is able to tell every one the happy 
secret,” said Iris, shaking out her many-colored 
robe before she skimmed away to float over the 
pool, so like a glittering dragon fly, few guessed 
that she was a fairy. 

8. ‘Yes, she is a sweet child,” said the blue- 
bird, hopping to the wall to look along the lane 
to see if she was coming. ‘She never throws 
pebbles in the water to disturb the minnows, 
nor breaks the ferns only to let them die, nor 
troubles us as we work and play as most chil- 
dren do. She leans there and watches us as if 
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she loved us, and sings to herself as if she were 
half a bird. I like her, and I hope she will be 
the first to find the spring.” , 

9. «So do I,” said Skip, going to sit by his 
friend and watch for the child, while Brownie 
peeped through a chink ‘in the wall that she 
might not be frightened at sight of him, small 
as he was. 

“She is coming! she is coming!” called Iris, 
who had flown to the railing of the rustic bridge, 
and danced for joy as a little figure came slowly 
down the winding lane. 

10. A pretty child, with hair like sunshine, 
eyes blue as the sky, cheeks like the wild roses 
nodding to her on either side of the way, and a 
voice as sweet as the babbling brook she loved 
to sing with. May was never happier than when 
alone in the woods; and every morning, with 
her cup and a little roll of bread in her basket, 
she wandered away to some of her favorite nooks 
to feast on berries, play with the flowers, talk to 
the birds, and make friends with all the harmless 
wood creatures, who soon knew and welcomed her. 
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11. She had often wondered what the brook 
sang, and tried to catch the words it seemed to 
be calling to her. But she never quite understood 
till this day, for when she came to the bridge 
and saw her friends—bluebird, squirrel, and 
dragon tly — waiting for her, she smiled and 
waved her hand to them and just at that 
moment she heard the song of the brook quite 
plainly : 
“Tam calling, I am calling, 

As [ ripple, run, and sing, 

Come up higher, come up higher, 

Come and find the fairy spring. 


“ Who will listen, who will listen, 
To the wonders I can tell 
Of a palace built of sunshine, 
Where the sweetest spirits dwell ? 


“Singing winds, and magic waters, 
Golden shadows, silver rain, 
Spells that make the sad heart happy, 
Sleep that cures the deepest pain. 


“Cheeks that bloom like summer roses, 
Smiling lips and eyes that shine, 
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Come to those who climb the mountain, 
Find and taste the fairy wine. 


“T am calling, I am calling, 
As I ripple, run, and sing ; 
Who will listen, who will listen, 
To the story of the spring ?” 


12. “Where is it; oh, where is it?” cried 
May, when the song ended; for she longed to see 
beautiful things. 


“Go up higher, go up higher, 
Far beyond the waterfall, 
Follow Echo up the mountain, 

She will answer to your call. 


“Bird and butterfly and blossom, 
All will help to show the way; 
Lose no time, the day is going, 
Find the spring, dear little May,” 


sang the brook; and the child was enchanted 
to hear the sweet voice talking to her of this 
pleasant journey. 

13. “ Yes, I will go at once. I am ready and 
have no fear, for the woods are full of friends, 
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and I long to see the mountain top; it must be 
so lovely up there,” she said, looking through the 
green arches, where the brook came dancing down 
over the rocks, far away to the gray peak hidden 
in the clouds. 


THE FAIRY SPRING. 


Part II. 
palace spirit mag'ic 
én chant’éd mos quit foam'ing 
(ke) 
irch’és dodge tain'gled 
might'y suide dash'ing 


1. There lay the fairy spring, and she was 
going to find it. The brook said, “Make haste!” 
so away she went over the wall, with Skip leaping 
before her, as if to show the safest stones to set 
her little feet on. Iris waved the raspberry 
sprays to attract her with the ripe fruit, and 
when the basket was nearly full, Bluebird flew 
from tree to tree to lead her on further into the 
wood. Brownie dodged behind the rocks and 
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fallen logs, waiting for his turn to come, as he 
had a fine surprise for the little traveler by 
and by. 

2. It was a lovely road, and May went happily 
on, with thick moss underneath, shady boughs 
overhead, flowers to nod and smile at her, and 
friends to guard, guide, and amuse her. Lvery 
ant stopped work to see her pass; birds leaned 
out of their nests to bid her good-day; and the 
bright-eyed snakes, fearing to alarm her, hid 
under the leaves. Bright butterflies flew round 
her in clouds; and she looked like a pretty 
one herself, with her blue gown and sunny hair 
blowing in the wind. 

3. So she came at last to the waterfall. Here 
the brook took a long leap over some high rocks 
to fall foaming into a basin fringed with ferns 
out of which it flowed again, to run faster than 
ever down to join the river rolling through the 
valley, to flow at last into the mighty ocean and 
learn a grander song. 

4. “I can never go up there without wings,” 
said May, as she looked at the high rocks with 
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a tangle of vines all over them. Then she remem- 
bered what the brook told her, and called out, — 

“Echo, are you here?” 

“Here!” answered an airy voice. 

“ How can I climb up?” 

“Climb up.” 

“Yes; but can I get through the vines?” 

“Through the vines.” 

“Tt is very high, but I can try it.” 

“Try it, try it,” answered the voice so clearly 
that May could not doubt what to do. 

‘Well, if I’m brave I shall be helped.” 

‘‘Be helped,” answered Echo. 

o. “Now I’m coming, and I hope I eur find 
you, sweet Echo.” 

“Find sweet Echo, 
May laughed, a softer laugh answered her so gayly 
that she forgot her fear in eagerness to see this 
new friend hiding above the waterfall. 

6. Up she went, and as if fairy hands cleared 
the way for her, the tangled vines made a green 
ladder for her feet, while every time she stopped 
for breath and called, as she peeped into the 


” sang the voice; and when 
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shadowy nooks or looked at the dashing water, 
“Are you here?” the mocking voice always 
answered from above, — 

“Here!” 

7. So she climbed safely up and sat down to 
rest at the top, looking down the valley, where the 
brook danced and sparkled as if glad to see her on 
her way. The air blew freshly, and the sun shone 
more warmly here, for the trees were not so thick, 
and lovely glimpses of far-off hills and plains, 
like pictures set in green framed made one eager 
to go on and see more. 

8. Skip and Bluebird kept her company, so 
she did not feel lonely, and followed these sure 
guides higher and higher till she came out among 
the great bare cliffs, where rocks lay piled as if 
giants had been throwing them about in their 
rough play. 
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THE FAIRY SPRING. 


Part III. 
éa'gle cir’ pét éd hon'ey 
mér'ri ment tridge nim'bly 
wéa'ri néss péar'ly crév ice 


1. «‘Oh, how large the world is! and what 
a little thing I am!” said May, as she looked 
out over miles of country so far below that the 
towns looked like toy villages, and people like 
ants at work. A strong wind blew, all was very 
still, for no bird sang and no flowers bloomed ; 
only green moss grew on the rocks, and tiny 
pines no longer than her finger carpeted the 
narrow bits of ground here and there. An eagle 
flew high overhead, and great white clouds sailed 
by so near that May could feel their damp breath 
as they passed. 

2. The child felt a little fear, all was so vast 
and strange and wonderful; and she seemed so 
weak and small that for a moment she half wished 
she had not come. 
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She sighed, and looked from the mountain top, 
hidden in mist, to the sunny valley where mother 
was, and a tear was about to fall when Iris came 
floating to her like a blue and silver butterfly, and 
alighting on her hand, let May see her lovely little 
face and hear her small voice as she smiled and 
sung, — 

“ Have no fear, 

Friends are here, 

To help you on your way. 
The mountain’s breast 
Will give you rest, 

And we a feast, dear May. 
Here at your feet 
Is honey sweet, 

And water fresh to sip. 
Fruit I bring 
On Bluebird’s wing, 

And nuts sends merry Skip. 
Rough and wild, 
To you, dear child, 

Seems the lonely mountain way ; 
But have no fear, 
For friends are near, 

To guard and guide, sweet May.” 
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3. Then at the tap of the fairy’s wand, up 
gushed fresh water from the rock; Bluebird 
dropped a long stalk of grass strung with rasp- 
berries like red beads; Skip scattered his best 
nuts; and Brownie came with a great piece of 
honeycomb folded in vine leaves. He had found 
a wild bees’ nest, and this was his surprise. He 
was so small and gentle, and his little eyes 
twinkled so kindly, that May could not be afraid, 
and gladly sat down on the crisp moss to eat and 
drink with her friends about her. 

4. It was a merry lunch, for all told tales and 
each amused the little pilgrim in his or her 
pretty way. The bird let her hold him on her 
hand and admire his pretty blue plumes. Skip 
chattered and pranced till there seemed to be a 
dozen squirrels there instead of one. Brownie stood 
on his head, tried to dance, and was so funny in 
his clumsy attempts to outdo the others that May 
laughed till many echoes joined in her merri- 
ment. Iris told her splendid stories of the fairy 
spring, and begged her to go on, for no one 
ever had so good a chance as she to find out 
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the secret and see the spirit who lived on the 
mountain top. 

5. “I am strong and brave now, and will not 
turn back. Come with me, dear creatures, and 
help me over these great rocks, for I have 
no wings,” said May, trudging on again, much 
refreshed by her rest. 

—“T’ll carry you like a feather, my dear; step 
up and hold fast, and see me climb,” cried 
Brownie, glad to be of use. 

6. So May sat on his fuzzy back as on a soft 
cushion, and his strong legs and sharp claws 
carried him finely over the rough, steep places, 
while Bluebird and Skip went beside her, and 
Iris flew in front to show the way. It was a very 
hard journey, and poor fat. Brownie panted and 
puffed, and often stopped to rest. But May was 
so surprised and charmed with the lovely clouds 
all about her that she never thought of being tired. 

7. She forgot the world below, and soon the 
mist hid it from her, and she was in a world of 
sunshine, sky, and white clouds floating about like 
ships in a sea of blue air. She seemed to be 
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riding on them when one wrapped her in its soft 
arms; and more than once a tiny cloud came and 
sat on her lap, ike a downy lamb, which melted 
when she tried to hold it. 

| ‘‘ Now we are nearly there, and Velvet comes 
‘to meet us. These fine fellows are the only 
creatures who live up here, and these tiny star- 
flowers the only green things that grow,” said 
Iris, at last, when all the clouds were under- 
neath and the sky overhead was purple and 
gold, as the sun was going down. 

8. Velvet ran nimbly to give May a silver 
thread which would lead her straight. to the 
spring; and the path before her was carpeted 
with the pretty white stars, that seemed to smile 
at her as if glad to welcome her. She was so 
eager that she forgot her weariness, and hurried 
on till she came at last to the mountain top, 
and there, like a beautiful blue eye looking up 
to heaven, lay the fairy spring. 

9. May ran to look into it, thinking she would 
see only the rock below and the clouds above; 
but to her wonder there was a lovely palace 
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reflected in the clear water and shining as if 
made of silver, with crystal bells chiming with a 
sound like water drops set to music. 

“Oh, how beautiful! Is it real? Who lives 
there? Can I go to it?” cried May, longing to 
sink down and find herself in that charming pal- 
ace, and know to whom it belonged. 

10. “You cannot go till you have drunk of 
the water and slept by the spring; then the spirit 
will appear, and you will know the _ secret,” 
answered Iris, filling a pearly shell that lay on the 
brim of the spring. 

“Must I stay here all alone? I shall be cold 
and afraid so far from my own little bed and my 
dear mother,” said May, looking anxiously about 
her; for the sky was growing dim and night 
coming on. 

“We will stay with you, and no harm can 
come to you, for the spirit will be here while you 
sleep. Drink and dream, and in the morning you 
will be in a new world.”’ 

11. While Iris spoke, Brownie had piled up a 
bed of star-flowers in a little crevice of the rock; | 
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Velvet had spun a silken curtain over it to keep 
the dew off; Bluebird perched on the tallest stone 
to keep watch; and when May had drunk a cup 
of the fairy water and lain down, with Skip rolled 
up for a pillow and Brownie at her feet for a 


THE SPIRIT GREETS LITTLE MAY AT THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 


warm rug, Iris waved her wand and sang a lullaby 
so sweet that the child was in dreamland at once. 

12. When she woke it was day, but she had no 
time to see the rosy sky, the mist rolling away, 
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or the sunshine dazzling down upon the world, for 
there before her, rising from the spring, was the 
spirit so beautiful and smiling May could only clasp 
her hands and look. As softly as a cloud the spirit 
floated toward her, and with a kiss as cool as a 
dew-drop, she said in a voice like a fresh wind: 

13. ‘Dear child, you are the first to come and 
find me. Welcome to the mountain and the secret 
of the spring. It is this: whoever climbs up and 
drinks this water will leave all pain and weariness 
behind, and grow healthy in body, happy in heart, 
and learn to see and love all the simple whole- 
some things that help to keep us good.” 


Louisa M. Ancorr. 


MR. BRYANT'S EARLY HOME. 


BRYANT’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Cim'ming ton _—fa’moiis stréams 
pas’tiire val'ley Scdt/land 
al'pha bét spéar'mint Tip'pled 
No vém'bér Wést'fiald méd'i cine 


1. In the western part of Massachusetts is a 
village called Cummington. This town abounds 
in hills, almost high enough to be called moun- . 
tains, and these hills are covered with forests. 

_ There are many streams which spring from 
the hills and the woods, and after wandering over 
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the rocks and through the fields, flow into the 
Westfield River. 

2. These streams make the grass and the flow- 
ers grow, and water the farms which are on the 
hillside; and the village makes a pretty picture 
with its pastures, valleys, and woodland. 

Years ago, while George Washington was the 
President, a doctor named Peter Bryant lived in 
a log farmhouse upon one of these hillsides. <A 
baby boy was born in that house on the 3d of 
November in the year 1794. This baby was 
named William Cullen Bryant. Perhaps his father 
hoped he would be a doctor when he became a 
man, for William Cullen was the name of a famous 
doctor in Scotland. 

3. William was a bright. little fellow, begin- 
ning to walk when he was one year of age; and 
when he was about a year and a half old, he knew 
the alphabet. 

But this did not help to make him a strong 
and healthy child, and he became pale and feeble. 
His father wished his boy to be strong, so every 
morning the little fellow was dipped in a deep 
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spring of cold water near the house. The little 
boy did not enjoy this bath, which was given 
him by one of the young men who was studying 
medicine with his father, but he grew stronger. 

4. William remembered very little about his 
early school days. No doubt his bright eyes would 
often wander to the window, where he could see 
the birds flying and watch the fleecy clouds. The 
drowsy hum of the bees and the chirp of the 
crickets would often lull him to sleep. 

Once when he fell asleep his teacher took 
him from the hard bench into her lap. When he 
awoke, he was very angry to find himself there, 
for he thought he was too big to be treated like a 
baby. 

5. He remembered that, when there was a sum- 
mer shower, the boys told him to take off his hat 
so that the rain might fall upon his hair and 
make it grow. 

A pretty brook rippled along beside the school- 
house. William and his schoolmates played beside 
it, and gathered the spearmint which grew along 
its banks. 
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A DAY. 


stée’ple stile fléck 
am'e thy¥st par'ple dém'i nie 


I’ll tell you how the sun rose, — 
A ribbon at a time: 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 
Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun!” 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile, 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while, 


Till when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 

Put gently up the evening bars 
And led the flock away. 


Emity Dicxk1nson. 
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BRYANT’S EARLY HOME LIFE. 


chalk vi 6 lin’ dé céit! 
tim'bér bass! viol patients 


l. In the spring of 1799 Dr. Bryant left the 
old log farmhouse and went to live with Squire 
Snell, his wife’s father. 

This old man was very odd, and his grand- 
children were afraid of him because he was so 
stern. He was really a kind man at heart, and 
only severe to those who did wrong; but the 
boys hardly dared ask a favor of him. 

2. Children in those days were kept in order 
_ by means of a little bunch of birch rods. These 
were tied together, and hung from a nail in the 
kitchen. Sometimes a boy had to gather the 
twigs for his own punishment. 

The grandmother was gentle with the children, 
and would play with them. Sometimes she made 
pictures with chalk upon the kitchen floor, and 
this pleased the children. 

Once a man stole a fine piece of timber which 
Squire Snell was saving to make runners for a 
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sled. The Squire found out who had done this, | 
and, for punishment, he made the thief carry 
some rye to three poor widows, and tell them 
why he had brought it. | 

3. William’s mother was tall and _ straight. 
She was a very busy woman, and spun yarn on | 
her wheel, wove it into cloth, and cut and made > 
most of the clothing for the family. She wove 
her own carpets, made her own candles, and 
taught her children to read and write. 

She was a good woman, and taught her children 
to hate wrong and deceit. If any of the neigh- 
bors were sick or in trouble, Mrs. Bryant was 
ready to help and comfort them. 

4. Dr. Bryant was a kind man, who had read — 
many books and learned a great deal from them. 
He had the largest library in the village, and 
it contained over seven hundred books. 

He loved poetry and music, and played upon 
the violin. He made a bass viol, and learned to 
play upon that. 

His calls were made upon horseback, and_ his 
patients paid him what they pleased. 
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THE BRAVE DRUMMER-BOY. 


Lin’co/n én/é my » Con'gréss 
— Aden ale Xx 

bréast sergeant par’a pét 

col/onel wound 'éd nota ble 


(kir‘nel) 


1. General Grant gained a notable victory at 
the battle of Missionary Ridge during the great 
Civil War. President Lincoln sent a letter of 
thanks to him and his army for their skill and 
bravery, and Congress voted to have a gold medal 
sent to the victorious general. - 

2. One of the bravest hearts in that great 
battle was a little drummer-boy from Ohio, whose 
name was John. He was only a boy, with bright 
black eyes, but he was fearless and he loved his 
country. 

When he saw the soldiers preparing for. this 
battle, he went to the colonel and asked him if he 
might lay aside his drum and shoulder a gun. 

3. “Go back to your regiment,” said the 
colonel, and the little fellow turned sadly away, 

It was a fierce battle, and John finally threw 
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down his drum and dashed into the front 
ranks. He had no gun, but soon a comrade 
fell at his side, and he shouldered his musket 
and pressed to the front. Just then a fire swept 
the row, and the drummer-boy dropped to the 
ground. ; 

4, Again and again the lines were driven back, 
only to make fresh charges upon the enemy’s 
breastworks. 

While they waited under the Ridge for another 
order to charge, they missed John: Some one said: 
‘John is wounded and lies close to the enemy’s 
breastworks. He will surely die, if he is left 
there.”’ 


do. One soldier, a sergeant, crept back over the 


battlefield until he found the drummer-boy, lying 
there near the enemy’s guns. The boy put out 
his hand and tried to rise, saying, “I think in 
a moment more I should have stood on the parapet, 
for I have been used to climbing; but I shall 
never climb any more. 

‘Please wake me, Sergeant, when you see the 
men climb those breastworks. I think I shall 
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forget my pain when I see the old flag waving 
against the sky.” 

6. The sergeant lifted the boy and carried him 
to the Ridge. How the men shouted when they 
saw him! 

When General Grant saw the flags floating on 
the slopes of Missionary Ridge, the dying drummer- 
boy heard the news, too. He smiled in spite of 
his suffering, and was glad he had given his life 
for his country. 
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BRYANT’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


linch’eon home'stéad =—i(térfts 
bat’tle dim'ple gé og'ra phy 
riv'u lét rip'ples mélt'ing 


1. After the Bryant family moved into the 
old homestead, William and his brother Austin 
went to school in a little house near by. 

This house stood on the bank of the same 
rivulet which ran by their home. If it had — 
been a little larger the boys might have gone 
to school in a boat. 

Their teacher was called Neighbor Briggs, 
and he had a long birch rod with which he 
kept the boys in order. 

2. William was a very good speller, and fond 
of geography. His lessons interested him, and 
he liked to study and learn about this beautiful 
world. : 

In many country schools, the children live so 
far from school that they do not go home at 
noon, but carry their dinners with them. 

They sit out under the trees, when it is pleas- 
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ant, and eat their luncheon, and then play about 
until the teacher rings a bell to call them into 
the schoolhouse. 

3. William and the other boys often played 
together near the water. They would build dams 
across the stream, make rafts, and sail their little 
boats. 

In the winter they would slide on the ice, and 
build forts of the snow. How the snowballs 
used to fly when they had a snow battle! 

William loved this stream, or rivulet, as he 
called it. It was his playfellow at home and at 
school, and was always sparkling and ready for 
a frolic, as it ran down to join the Westfield River, 
and was carried on to the sea. 

4. He loved the murmur of its ripples over 
the stones, and found music in its singing waters. 
The birds sang in the bushes on its banks, and the 
violet grew close to its waters. 

In the springtime, when the rains filled all 
the streams, and the melting snow ran down the 
hillsides into them, the rivulet would become quite 
a large stream. 
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It would leap and dimple, and sometimes tear 
off pieces of its bank and carry. them further 
down to some other meadow or wood. 

5. It would seem to dance to its own music, 
and laugh as it played with the roots along its 
bank; and it made the bushes along its bank 
feel as if they were dancing, too, for when they 
looked at themselves in the waters, they were 
whirling and turning with the silver ripples. 

When William was very young, he began to 
write poetry. The verses came singing themselves 
into his mind, and he used to write the thoughts 
which came to him. 

6. Do you think he forgot the little rivulet? 
No, indeed. It was too dear a friend. When he 
grew older, he would sit by its side and write 
poetry there. He had the moss and grass for a 
carpet, the blue sky overhead, and the soft airs 
and sweet odors of the wood about him. He 
loved the quiet hush, only broken by the sounds of 
the birds’ notes and the singing of the rivulet. 


Many of his best poems were written out of 
doors. 


A RIVULET FLOWING THROUGH THE WOODS, 


THE RIVULET. 


[ABRIDGED. ] 


00z'¥ prat’tling thraish’ér 
wa'tér créss grain'deitr war’ bling 


This little rill, that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 

Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new. 
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When woods in early green were dressed, 
And from the chambers of the west 

The warm breezes, traveling out, 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play, 

List the brown thrasher’s vernal hymn, 
And crop the violet on its brim, 

With blooming cheek and open brow, 

As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 


And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Words cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 

Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o’er me; and I wrote, on high, 
A name I deemed should never die. 


Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 
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_ Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever joyous rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 


The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear; 
As pure thy limpid waters run ; 
As bright they sparkle to the sun; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue; 
As green amid thy current’s stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted water cress ; 
-And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 


ILLIAM CuLLEN B 3 
a ae W IN Bryant 


erys'tal 
a ném’d nés 


THE HOME OF LITTLE DAISY 
IN SUMMER. 


THE DAISY’S FIRST 
WINTER. 


Parr I. 
ré fléc'tion 
ish) 
cush’ions 


sil'vér ¥ 
blooming 
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1. Somewhere in a garden of this earth, grew 
a fresh, bright little Daisy. The first this little 
Daisy knew, she found herself erowing “in green 
pastures and beside the still waters; and very 
beautiful did life look to her, as her bright little 
eyes opened and looked down into the deep crystal 
waters of the brook below. 

2. She knew all the yellowbirds and meadow 
larks and bobolinks and blackbirds that sang, 
piped, whistled, or chattered among the bushes and 
trees in the pasture, and she was a favorite with 
them all. The fish that darted to and fro. in the 
waters seemed like so many living gems. Beauti- 
ful flowers grew up in the water or on the moist 
edges of the brook. 

3. In fact, there is scarcely any saying -how 
many beautiful blooming things grew in that 
green pasture where dear little Daisy was so 
happy first to open her bright eyes. They did 
not all blossom at once, but had their graceful 
changes, —a sending forth of leaves, or a making 
of buds, or a bursting out into blossoms. 

4. When the blossoms passed away, there were 
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seeds, all packed away so snugly in their little 
seed pods, which were of every dainty shape that 
ever could be fancied for a lady’s jewel box. Over- 
head there grew a widespreading apple tree, which 
in the month of June became a bouquet, holding 
up to the sun silvery opening flowers and pink- 
tipped buds. 

5. Little Daisy’s life was one delight from 
day to day. She had a hundred playmates among 
the light-winged winds that came to her every 
hour to tell her what was going on all over the 
green pasture, and to bring her sweet messages 
from the violets and the anemones. There was 
not a ring of sunlight that danced in the golden 
network at the bottom of the brook that did 
not bring a thrill of gladness to her heart. 

At might the dewdrops stepped about among 
the flowers and washed their leaves. and faces 
before they went to rest, and they kept tender 
guard all night over the flowers, watching to see 
that all was safe. 

6. Sometimes a great surly, ill-looking cloud 
would appear in the sky, like a cross school- 
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master, and sweep up all the sunbeams, and 
then he would send a great, strong wind down 
on them all, with a frightful noise and roar, and 
sweep all the little flowers flat to the earth; and 
there would be a great pattering of raindrops; 
but in about half an hour it would be all over, — 
the sunbeams would all dance out from their 
hiding-places, just as good as if nothing had 
happened. 

7. Daisy had the greatest pride and joy in her 
own white blossoms; for as fast as one dropped 
its leaves, another was ready to open its eyes, 
and there were buds of every size, waiting still to 
come on. ‘ How favored I am!” said Daisy; 
“T never stop blossoming. The anemones and — 
the bloodroot have their time, but then they stop 
and have only leaves, while I go on blooming; 
how nice it is to be made as I am!” 

8. “But you must remember,” said a great, 
rough Burdock to her,—‘“you must remember 
that your winter must come at last, when all this 
fine blossoming will have to be done with.” 

“What do you mean?” said Daisy, in a tone 
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of pride. ‘You are an ugly old thing, and that’s 
why you are cross.’’ 

“Tell me, Bobolink,” said Daisy, ‘is there 
any truth in what this Burdock has been saying ? 
What does she mean by winter?” 

“T don’t know,—not I,” said Bobolink, as 
he turned a dozen somersets in the air and perched 
himself airily on a thistle head, singing, — 


“T don’t know, and I don’t care ; 
It’s mighty pleasant to fly up there, 
And it’s mighty pleasant to light down here, 
And all I know is chip, chip, cheer.” 


9. “Say, Humming Bird, do you know any- 
thing about winter?” 

‘Winter? | never saw one,” said Humming 
Bird; ‘‘we have wings, and follow Summer round 
the world, and where she is, there go we.” 

‘Meadow Lark, Meadow Lark, have you ever 
heard of winter?” said Daisy. 

Meadow Lark was sure he never remembered 
one. ‘What is winter?’ he said, looking con- 
fused. 
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“ Butterfly, Butterfly,” said Daisy, ‘‘come, tell 
me, will there be winter, and what is winter?” 

10. But the Butterfly laughed, and danced up 
and down, and said, ‘ What is Daisy talking 
about? I never heard of winter? Winter? ha! 
ha! What is it?” 

“Then it’s only one of Burdock’s sayings,” said 
Daisy. ‘Just because she is n’t pretty, she wants 
to spoil my pleasure, too. Say, dear lovely tree 
that shades me so sweetly, is there such a thing 
as winter?” 

And the tree said, with a sigh through its 
leaves, ‘“‘ Yes, daughter, there will be winter; but 
fear not, for the Good Shepherd makes both sum- 
mer and winter, and each is good in its time. 
Enjoy thy summer and fear not.” 
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THE DAISY’S FIRST WINTER. 


Part II. 
Btr'dock fringed Shép'Aérd 
cas kéts whith’ér dréar'y 
air't ly pérched pléag’ ure 


1. The months rolled by. The violets had long 
ago stopped blooming, their leaves were turning 
yellow but they had beautiful green seed-caskets, 
full of rows of little pearls, which next year 
should come up in blue violets. The dog-toothed 
violet and the eyebright had gone under ground, 
and Daisy wondered whither they could be gone. 
The brook side seemed all on fire with golden-rod, 
and the bright yellow was relieved by the rich 
purple tints of the asters, while the blue fringed 
gentian held up its cups, —and still Daisy had 
leaves and blossoms, and felt strong and well. 

2. By and by there came winds and storms 
of sleet and hail;, and then at night it would be 
so cold, so cold! and one after another the leaves 
and flowers fell stiff and frozen. The leaves fell 
from the apple tree, and sailed away down the 
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brook; the butterflies lay dead with the flowers, but 
all the birds had gone singing away to the sunny 
south, following the summer into other lands. 


EARLY WINTER NEAR DAISY’S HOME. 


“Tell me, dear tree,” said Daisy, “is this 
winter that is coming?’ 

“Tt ig winter, darling,” said the tree, “but 
fear not. The Good Shepherd makes winter as 
well as summer.” 
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«7 still hold my blossoms,” said Daisy, — for 
Daisy was a hardy little thing. 

3. But the frosts came harder and harder 
every night, and first they froze her blossoms, 
and then they froze her leaves, and finally all, 
all were gone,—there was nothing left but the 
poor little root, with the folded leaves of the 
future held in its bosom. 

“Ah, dear tree!” said Daisy, “is not this 
dreadful?” 

‘Be patient, darling,” said the tree, ‘I have 
seen many, many winters; but the Good Shepherd 
loses never a seed, never a root, never a flower: 
they will all come again.” 

4. By and by came colder days and colder; 
and then there came driving storms, and the snow 
lay over Daisy’s head. But still from the bare 
branches of the apple tree came a voice of cheer. 
“Courage, darling, and patience! Not a flower 
shall be lost; winter is only for a season.” 

“It is so dreary!” murmured Daisy. 

“Tt will be short: the spring will come again,” 
said the tree. 
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5. And at last the spring did come, and the 
snow melted and ran away down the brook, and 
the sun shone out warm, and fresh green leaves 
jumped and sprang out of every dry twig of the 
apple tree; and one bright day, little Daisy opened 
her eyes, and lo! there were all her friends once 
more. 

There were the eyebrights and the violets 
and the anemones— only ever so many more of 
them than there were last year, because each little - 
pearl of a seed had been nursed by the snows of 
winter, and had come up as a little plant to have 
its own flowers. 

6. The birds all came back and began build- 
ing their nests, and everything was brighter and 
fairer than before; and Daisy felt strong at heart 
because she had been through a winter and 
learned not to fear it. 

She looked up into the apple tree. <‘‘ Will there 
be more winters, dear tree?” she said. ‘ Darling, 
there will; but fear not. Enjoy the present hour, 
and leave future winters to Him that makes them.” 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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MR. BRYANT IN HIS OLD AGE. 


BRYANT’S BOYHOOD. 


bdt'a ny wan'dér na'ture 
féath'ér y spir'kling séarched 


1. Dr. Bryant soon learned that his son 
William would rather be a poet than a doctor. 
His wish was that he should do whatever was best. 

When he knew how much William loved 
poetry, he gave him good books of poems to 
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read. Dr. Bryant also loved nature, and he often 
walked in the fields and woods with his son, talk- 
ing with him and teaching him about the trees and 
flowers. 

2. When William worked upon the farm for 
his father, they would rest at noon time under 
the shade of the trees, and study botany. He 
soon knew much about plants and where they 
grew, and used to wander by himself into the 
forests that crowned the hills. Nature had always 
been his dear friend, and he learned many beauti- 
ful lessons from her. 

3. The spring delighted him with its merry 
brooks and brave little blossoms. How eagerly 
he searched for the earliest blooms and loved 
the tiny blossoms, which brought sweet promises 
from the heavy skies! 

He said there was beauty in his winter 
walks. The brook was as gay with its border 
of sparkling frostwork as with its fringe of sum- 
mer flowers. 

He could see the village through the leafless 
trees. When the clouds had shaken down to 
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earth the feathery snow, and all was white, he 
liked to visit the groves. ; 

) 4. In the autumn it made him sad to see 
the leaves heaped in the hollows of the wood. 
The frost had killed the flowers, and the south 
wind could whisper to them no more. 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH MR. BRYANT WROTE HIS FAMOUS POEM, 
““THANATOPSIS." 


But the beautiful trees in the early fall seemed 
like giant kings in purple and gold. He liked to 
hear the wind at play with the bright leaves along 
the paths in the woods. 
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This is a picture of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
who was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1812. 
Her father was a famous minister; and her brother, 
Henry Ward Beecher, became still more famous. 

Mrs. Stowe’s greatest work, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ made her known all over the world. She 
lived a noble: life; her death occurred in June, 
1896. All her writings bear the stamp of her 
genius as an author and her goodness as a woman. 

We have just read the story of “The Daisy’s 
First Winter,” written by Mrs. Stowe, and now 
let us read another, called “The Squirrels that 
Live in a House.” 
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AUNT ESTHER AND HER PET SQUIRRELS. 


THE SQUIRRELS THAT LIVE IN A HOUSE. 


wren spar’row hatched 
chat’ tér flight'y | dis qui’ét 
own’ér ré sort! | Scis'sors 


1. Once upon a time a gentleman went out 
into a great forest and cut away the trees, and 
built there a very nice little cottage. It was 
set very low on the ground, and had very large 
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bow windows, and so much of it was glass that 
one could look through it on every side and see 
what was going on in the forest. 

2. You could see the little chipping sparrows 
and thrushes and robins and bluebirds building 
their nests here and there among the branches, 
and watch them from day to day as they laid 
their eggs and hatched their young. You could 
also see red squirrels and gray squirrels and little 
striped squirrels darting and springing about, here 
and there and everywhere, running races with each 
other from bough to bough, and chattering at each 
other in the gayest possible manner. 

3. -Old Mrs. Rabbit declared that the hammer- 
ing and pounding made her nervous. “Depend 
upon it, children,” she said to her long-eared 
family, ‘no good will come to us from this change. 
Where man is, there comes always trouble for us 
poor rabbits.” 

The old chestnut tree that grew on the edge 
of the woodland ravine drew a great sigh which 
shook all its leaves. The squirrels talked together 


of the dreadful state of things that would come. 
16—3r 
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“Why!” said old Father Gray, “ Nature made the 
nuts for us; but one of these great human crea- 
tures will carry off what would keep a hundred 
poor families of squirrels in comfort.”’ The blue- 
birds and bobolinks, it is true, took more cheer- 
ful views of matters; but then, as old Mrs. 
Ground-Mole observed, they were a flighty set, 
half their time being spent in the south. 

4. In spite of all this disquiet about it, the 
little cottage grew and was finished. The walls 
were covered with pretty paper, the floors carpeted 
with pretty carpets; and, in fact, when it was all 
arranged, and the garden walks laid out and beds 
of flowers planted around, it began to be confessed 
that after all it was not so bad a thing as had 
_ been feared. 

do. Several gay butterflies fluttered in and 
sailed about, and were wonderfully delighted, and 
then a bumblebee and two or three honeybees 
expressed themselves well pleased with the house, 
but more especially enchanted with the garden. 
In fact, when it was found that the owners were 
very fond of Nature, and had come out there for 
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the purpose of enjoying her, — that they watched 
and spared the flowers, that they never allowed a 
gun to be fired to scare the birds, and watched the 
building of their nests with the greatest interest, 
—then every cricket and bird and beast was 
loud in their praise. 

6. “Mamma,” said young Titbit, a frisky 
young squirrel, one day, “why don’t you let 
Frisky and me go into that pretty new cottage 
fo play?” 

‘““My dear,” said his mother, who was a very 
careful old squirrel, ‘how can you think of it? 
If you had wings like the butterflies and bees, you 
might fly in and out again; but as matters stand, 
it’s best for you to keep well out of their way.” 

7. “But, mother, there is such a good fairy 
lives there! and she seems to love us; she sits 
in the window and watches us for hours, and she 
scatters corn all around at the roots of the tree 
for us to eat.” 

“She is well enough,” said the old mother 
squirrel, “if you keep far enough off; but you 
can’t be too careful.” 
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8. Now this good fairy was a nice little old 
lady that the children used to call Aunt Esther; 
and she was a dear lover of birds and squirrels 
and all sorts of animals, and had studied their 
little ways till she knew just what pleased 
them. And so she would every day throw out 
crumbs for the sparrows, and little bits of thread 
and wool and cotton to help the birds that were 
building their nests, and would scatter corn and 
nuts for the squirrels. 

While she sat at her work in the bow window, 
she would smile to’see the birds flying away with 
the wool and the squirrels nibbling their nuts. 
After a while the birds grew so tame that they 
would hop into the bow window, and eat their 
crumbs off the carpet. 

9. “There, mamma,’ said Titbit and Frisky, 
“only see! Jenny Wren and Robin Redbreast 
have been in at the window, and it did n’t hurt 
them, and why can’t we go?” 

“Well,” said old Mother Squirrel, “you must 
be very careful: never forget that you have n’t 
-wings like Jenny Wren and Robin Redbreast.”’ 
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10. So the next day Aunt Esther laid a train of © 
corn from the roots of the trees to the window, and 
then from the window to her workbasket, which 
stood on the table beside her; and then she put 
quite a handful of corn in the workbasket, and 
sat down by it, and seemed intent on her sewing. 
Very soon, creep, creep, creep, came Titbit and 
Frisky to the window, and then into the room, 
just as sly and as still as could be, and Aunt 
Esther sat just like a statue for fear of disturbing 
them. 

11. They looked all around in high glee, and 
when they came to the basket it seemed to them 
a wonderful little summer-house, made on purpose 
for them to play in. They nosed about in it, and 
turned over the scissors and the needlebook, and 
took a nibble at her white wax, meanwhile stow- 
ing away the corn each side of their little chops, 
till they looked as if they had the mumps. 

12. At last Aunt Esther put out her hand to 
touch them, when, whisk-frisk, out they went, and 
up the trees, chattering and laughing before she 
had time even to wink. 
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But after this they used to come in every day, 
and when she put corn in her hand and held 
it very still, they would eat out of it; and finally, 
they would get into her hand, until one day she 
gently closed it over them, and Frisky and Titbit 
were fairly caught. 

13. Oh, how their hearts beat! But the good 
fairy only spoke gently to them, and soon unclosed 
her hand and let them go again. So day after day 
they grew to have more and more faith in her, 
till they would climb into her workbasket, sit 
on her shoulder, or nestle away in her lap as 
she sat sewing. They also made long voyages 
all over the house, up and through all the 
chambers. . 

14. The dear good fairy passed away from 
the house in time, and went to a land where 
the flowers never fade and the birds never die; 
but the squirrels still continued to make the 
place a favorite resort. 

“Tn fact, my dear,” said old Mother Red one 
winter to her mate, “what is the use of one’s 
living in this cold, hollow tree when these people 
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have erected this pretty cottage where there is 
plenty of room for us and them too? Now I 
have looked between the eaves, and there is a 
charming place where we can store our nuts, 
and where we can run in and out of the garret; 
and, say what you will, these humans have delight- 
ful ways of being warm and comfortable in 
winter.”’ 

15. So Mr. and Mrs. Red set up housekeep- 
ing in the cottage, and had no end of nuts and 
other good things stored up there. 

The trouble of all this was, that as Mrs. Red 
got up to begin her housekeeping and woke up 
all her children at four o’clock in the morning, 
the good people were often disturbed by a great 
rattling and fuss in the walls, while yet it seemed 
dark night. 

Then sometimes, too, I grieve to say, Mrs. 
Squirrel. would give her husband lectures in the 
night, which made him so cross that he would 
rattle off to another part of the garret to sleep by 
himself; and all this broke the rest of the worthy 
people who built the house. 
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16. What is to be done about this we don’t 
know. What would you do? Would you let 
the squirrels live in your house, or not? When 
our good people come down on a cold winter 
morning, and see the squirrels dancing and frisk- 
ing down the trees, and chasing each other so 
merrily over the garden chair between them, or 
sitting with their tails saucily over their backs, 
they look so jolly and pretty that they almost 
forgive them for disturbing their night’s rest, 
and think they will not do anything to drive them 
out of the garret to-day. 

. And so it goes on; but how long the squir- — 
rels will rent the cottage in this fashion, I’m 
sure I dare not undertake to say. 


Harriet BEecHer Stowe. 


We now have a picture of Mrs. Celia Thaxter 
who wrote the poem on the next page, called “The 
Sandpiper.” 

Mrs. Thaxter was born a little over sixty years 
ago in the quaint old seaport town of Portsmouth 
in New Hampshire. She passed the early days of 
her girlhood on the bleak Isles of Shoals, about ten 
miles off the New Hampshire coast. She wrote 
a delightful book about her life on her dreary 
island home, which you must read some day. Her 
poems about the ocean, birds, and flowers, written 
especially for children, are beautiful in thought 
and expression. Mrs. Thaxter died in 1894. 
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THE SANDPIPER. 


Across the lonely beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud, black and swift, across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, 
One little sandpiper and I. 
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I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Nor flash of fluttermg drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye; 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


CELIA THAXTER. 
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HOW ANDY SAVED THE TRAIN. 


par tic’t lar béav'érs én gi néer' 
con trib'ute strolling hor'ri ble 
strétched fash'ions scréech'ing 


1. Andy Moore was a short, freckled, little 
country boy, tough as a pine knot. Sometimes he 
wore a cap and sometimes he did not. He was 
not at all particular about that; his shaggy red 
hair, he thought, protected his head well enough. 

2. As for what people would think of it, — 
he did not live in a city where one’s shoe-lacings 
are noticed; his home was in the country, and 
a very wild, rocky country it was. He knew 
much more about beavers, rattlesnakes, and birds’ 
eggs than he did about fashions. 

3. He liked to sit rocking on the top of a 
great, tall tree, or to stand on a high hill, where 
the wind almost took him off his feet. Andy’s 
house was a rough shanty on the side of the hill; 
it was built of mud, peat, and logs, with holes for 
windows. There was nothing very pleasant there. 
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4. Near his father’s house there was a rail- 
road track; and Andy often watched the black 
engine as it came puffing past, belching out 
great clouds of steam and smoke, and screeching 
through the valleys and under the hills like a 
mad thing. Although it went by the house every 
day, yet he never wished to ride in it; he had 
been content with lying on the sand bank, watch- 
ing it disappear in the distance, leaving a great 
wreath of smoke curling round the tree tops. 

5. One day, as Andy was strolling across the 
track, he saw that there was something wrong 
about it. He did not know much about railroad 
tracks, because he was as yet quite a little lad; but 
the rails seemed to be wrong somehow, and Andy 
had heard of cars being thrown off by such things. 

6. Just then he heard a low, distant noise. 
Dear, dear! the cars were coming then! He was 
but a little boy, but perhaps he could stop them 
in some way; at any rate there was nobody else 
there to do it. 

7. Andy never thought that he might be 
killed himself; but he went and stood straight 
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in the middle of the track, just before the bad | 
place on it that I have told you about, and 
stretched out his little arms as far apart as he 
could. On, on came the cars, louder and louder. 
The engineer saw the boy on the track, and 
whistled for him to get out of the way. Andy 
never moved a hair. 

8. Again the engine whistled. Andy might 
have been made of stone for all the notice he took 
of it. Then the engineer, of course, had to stop 
the train, saying something in his anger to the 
boy as he did so, “for not getting out of the 
way.” But when Andy pointed to the track, 
and the man saw how the brave little fellow had 
not only saved his life, but the lives of all his 
passengers, his scolding changed to blessing very 
quickly. 

9. Everybody rushed out to see what a horrible 
death they had escaped. Had the cars rushed 
over the bad track, they would have been hurled 
headlong down the steep bank into the river. 
Ladies kissed Andy’s rough, freckled face, and 
cried over him; and the men, as they looked at 
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their wives and children, wiped their eyes and 
said, ‘‘God bless the boy.” 

And that is not all: they took out their purses 
and made up a large sum of money for him; 
not that they could ever repay the service he had 
done them, — they knew that, — but to show him 
in some way besides in mere words that they 
felt grateful. 

10. Now that boy had presence of mind. 
Good, brave little Andy! The passengers all wrote 
down his name — Andy Moore — and the place he 
lived in; and if. you wish to know what was done 
for him, I will tell you. 

He was sent to school, and, in after years, 
to college, and these people whose lives he saved 
paid his bills, and helped to make a place in the 


world for him. 
. Fanny Fern. 
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The next piece, called ‘‘Tiny’s First and Only 
Lie,” was written by Elizabeth Stuart. Phelps, 
whose portrait we have on this page. She was 
born in Boston in 1844, but soon after moved to 
Andover, Mass. She began to write stories when 
a very young girl, and has been writing ever since. 

No doubt you have read some of her many 
stories for children, especially the ‘‘Trotty ”’ books. 
Her books for grown-up people are deeply interest- 
ing and widely read. Her’ writings, like her life, 
are full of beauty and truth, and there is comfort 
and meaning in her simplest stories. 
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TINY AND HER PET RABBIT, MOP. 


TINY’S FIRST AND ONLY LIE. 


swil'lowed goose’ bér ry falsehood 
scim’péred so'bér LY gram'mar 
tin dér stand’ sin'gui lar winking 


1. One day Tiny went out to play with her 
pet rabbit. He was all brown, from the tips of 
his ears to the tip of his tail, and Tiny named 
him Mop. He had become as tame as a kitten, 
and Tiny found him quite a playmate. 
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This morning, after she had given him his 
breakfast of carrots and clover, she took him for 
a race in the garden. Mop was in fine spirits, 
and he scampered away after her down the 
path, and hopped past her into the gooseberry 
bushes. 

Tiny ran after him, and found him hiding 
under the leaves, looking out at her with his 
eyes very bright. 

2. Just then the gooseberries, which were full 
and ripe on the bush, caught her eye. 

“How nice they look!” she said to herself. 

‘“T ll just taste one; I won’t eat it, because 
mother does not like me to eat them,” said Tiny; 
and she put the berry to her lips. It tasted so 
good that she thought she might as well swallow 
it while she was about it; and then she thought 
two would not hurt her any more than one, so 
she ate two. 

After that she ate another, and another, and 
then — 

“Tiny!” called her mother, from the house. 

3. Tiny gave a start, swallowed the last berry 
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whole, caught up Mop in her arms, and walked 
slowly into the house. 

‘What were you doing, Tiny?” asked her mother. 

“Oh,” said Tiny, looking all about the room, 
“JT went out to play with Mop.” 

‘Did you eat any gooseberries, Tiny ?”’ 

“No, mother, I: diden’t!” 

4. “Tiny,” said her mother, soberly, “is my 
little girl very sure ‘of this?” 

‘‘Mother, just see Mop, how he is biting my. 
finger. I don’t think he is very polite, do you?” 
“Tiny, you did not answer my question.” 

'“ What was it about? Oh, I remember now. 
Yes, mother, I’m very sure of this.” 

“T hope,” said her mother, looking steadily 
at her, “that my little girl will always be careful 
to speak the truth.” 

“Yes,” said Tiny, quickly. 

Tiny’s mother sat a minute as if she were 
thinking very soberly about something; then she 
rose, without another word, and left the room. 

5. As soon as Tiny was left alone she went 
into the corner behind the door, and sat down 
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on the floor. She sat there a long time, with her 
elbows on her knees and her chin in her hands. 

It was the first time she had ever told a 
falsehood; and such a strange little pain had 
come into her heart that she thought at first she 
was sick, and was quite frightened; but after a 
few minutes she began to understand that it was 
because she had done wrong. Then she thought 
about God all at once, and was afraid he would 
not love her any more, and then she began to 
cry. 

6. After she had cried very softly for a little 
while, she thought she would go and play with Mop ; 
so she ran away, and tried to play. But somehow 
all the fun seemed to have gone out of everything. 
Besides, Mop made her think of the gooseberries ; 
so she went back to her corner behind the door 
again, and stayed there till dinner time. Then 
she went to the dining-room SEIERINe, and singing 
some merry little song. 

«. “Father,” she asked at the dinner table, 
“what is the difference between goose and geese?” 

“One is singular; the other is plural,” said 
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her sister Ellen, who wanted to show how much 
grammar she knew. 

“Why,” explained her father, ‘if you see one 
goose, that is.a goose; but if you see a good many, 
we call them geese.” 

“Tiny,” said her mother, “what made you 
think about geese?” 

8. ‘I guess it must be those gooseberry bushes 
in the garden,’’ said her brother Fred. 

Tiny felt choking, and passed her plate for 
some more pudding. 

About the middle of the afternoon, Tiny 
came into her mother’s room, looking very 
serious. 

“What is the matter?” asked her mother. 

‘Mother, I’ve been thinking this is a queer 
world — don’t you think so?” 

‘What made you think so, Tiny?” 

9. Tiny began to play with the baby just 
then, and made no answer. Presently she put 
her arms round her mother’s neck, and said, — 

“T’ve got a stone in my heart, mother.” 

‘What do you mean, Tiny?” 
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“Here,” said Tiny, putting her hand under 
her chin; “TI think I’m sick.”’ 

‘My little girl is not very happy —isn’t that 
1b? 

‘‘T do feel so full of sorrows, but I think it’s a 
stone; perhaps I swallowed it sometime.” 

‘No, I think not,” said her mother. ‘“ You 
want to tell me something, don’t you?” 

10. ‘ Mother,” said Tiny, in a whisper, ‘‘ what 
do you suppose I did?” 

“What was it, Tiny?” 

‘T_T ate a gooseberry this morning.”’ 

“T am very sorry to hear that,’ said, her 
mother, laying down her work. 

“T believe I ate two.” 

“Ts that all, Tiny?” 

1l. “I should n’t wonder if I ate a lot,” said 
Tiny, winking very hard to keep from erying. 

‘Why did you not tell me that this morning?” 
said her mother, sadly. 7 

Tiny hung her head. 

“JT would rather have my little girl do any- 
thing else in the wofld than tell a lie.” 
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12. “Oh, mother!” and Tiny broke out in a 
sudden cry. ‘Oh, mother, Iam so sorry! I don’t 
know what made me do it, and I ’ll never, never 
do it again.” 

“T hope you won't,” said her mother, ‘and 
now you must go to your own room till tea 


‘time.”’ 


It was a long and dreary afternoon to Tiny, 
as she sat alone thinking about what she had 
done. I doubt if she ever forgot it as long as 
she lived. She never told a lie again. | 


EvizABETH STUART PHELPS. 
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This is a picture of Lucy Larcom, who wrote 
the next piece, called ‘‘Dandelion-Down.”’ She 
also wrote other charming stories and poems for 
children. Her home was in Beverly, on the coast 
of Massachusetts. She wrote a little book of poems 
when she was only seven years old. While she was 
a young woman she worked in the cotton mills at 
Lowell, using her spare moments in reading good 
books and writing poems. For many years she 
was a personal friend of Whittier, the Quaker poet 
of Amesbury. 

Miss Larcom was dearly beloved for her writ- 
ings and her worth as a woman. 
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DANDELION-DOWN. 
dan'dé lion gds'sa mér phin/tom 
ghosts spin’ning scat'tér ing 

1. Floss-Hair ran out to play in the sunshine 
among the dandelions. Grandmamma watched 
her from the doorway where she sat spinning, — 
her little bright head in its halo of silky gold. 
Suddenly Floss-Hair paused, and turned a ques- 
tioning glance towards the doorway. 

Grandmamma looked very lovely to Floss- 
Hair from where she stood. A silvery sunbeam 
danced around her spinning wheel, so that she 
seemed to spin behind a veil of gossamer; and in 
her gray dress, with her quiet eyes smiling out 
from under her white, smooth hair, she was more 
than beautiful. 

2. Floss-Hair broke a downy seed globe from 
its stalk, and blew it one, two, three times. The 
plumes fluttered around her in the air; not one 
was left on the stem. ‘‘Grandmamma wants me,” 
she said, and ran back to the door. 

‘‘What was it stopped your play, little one?” 
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“Why, there is scarcely a dandelion left there 
in the grass, and in their places are rows of round 
gray heads, standing up like ghosts. Why need 
flowers die, grandmamma?” 

3. ‘Did you see where the seed feathers went, 
_ Floss-Hair, when you blew them from the stem?” 

‘Oh, into the air, to sail off on the clouds, 
perhaps.” 

‘No, no, dear; some of them glided away to 
hide under the velvet grass of the lawn, where 
they will sleep all summer and all winter, and 
next spring will come out again, wide-awake young 
dandelions. And see there, — the yellow-birds are 
taking the gray plumes to weave into the lining 
of their nests, and hundreds of little shivering 
birds will be thankful another year that the golden 
blossoms were changed to dandelion-down.”’ 

4. “So the dandelions are spinning silk to 
line the birds’ nests with,” said Floss-Hair; “and 
erandmamma sits and spins forme. Dear grand- 
mamma, your hair is gray and soft like dandelion- 
down, —I hope no cruel wind will ever blow you 
away from me.”’ 
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«But, little one, my hair was once all fly-away 
gold, like yours. Call me Dandelion-Down, — the 
phantom of a little Floss-Hair that played among 
the meadow blossoms seventy years ago.” 

5. “No, no, grandmamma, [| will not call Dan- 
delion-Down a ghost any more; it is a little, 
common, yellow flower turned to an angel, scatter- 
ing blessings about the world, like a white-haired 
grandmamma I know, who has kind words 
always ready to give everybody. If people could 
only be sure of growing good and lovely as they 
grow old!” 

6. The next spring little Floss-Hair strayed 
silently among the dandelions, for the chair in 
the doorway was vacant, and the spinning wheel 
was still. But the child’s heart was not wholly 
sad. Her memory was a nest of warm and ten- 
der thoughts that seemed fluttering back to her 
from the dear, silver-haired friend, now one of 


the white angels of heaven. 
Lucy Larcom. 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 


A key to the symbols most of which are used in this Reader to indicate 


the pronunciation of the more 


difficult words. 


I. VOWELS. 

A as in fate A as in care I asin idea’ 00 as in food 
a “ senate € “ méte i “= it 00 « fd0t 
a fat é “ vent i “ sir i “ tse 
Hee SE i) é “ mét oo” 6 old ti “ nite 
a “ all é “ hér o “ dbey ww “ tp 
a “ ask Tie Ul ters) 6 * not a Co LEn 

Il. EQUIVALENTS. 
a = 6 as in what o = 00 as in wolf u = 60 a8 in pull 
é=a “ thére o=t “ son y= coe ty: 
ie eeecon earl ab == ‘“ horse Via “ baby 
9 = 00 “* move u=0o0o0 * rule 

Ill. CONSONANTS. 


Only the most difficult consonants in this Reader are marked with dia- 


critical signs. 
reference and for blackboard 


@ = 8 as in mice 
e or ¢ (unmarked) = k as in 


eh = kk as in sehool 
eh (unmarked) “ child 
g& like j “ cage 
g (hard) “ Bét 
n= ng “ ink 
th ae ythém 


work. 


th (unmarked) 


eall ph=f Re 
s = Z oe 
z (like s sonant) 
qu (unmarked) “ 
x = £Z oe 


x (unmarked) =ks “ 


The following table may prove useful to the teacher for 


as in thin 


phantom 
is 

a 
zone 
quite 
exact 

es 

vex 


Certain vowels, as a and e, when obscured and turned toward the neutral 


sound, are marked thus, a, e, etc. 


Silent letters are italicized. 
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WORD. LIST. 


Tuer following is an alphabetical list of words used in this 
Reader. Many of the more common words that have been used 
in the Primer, First and Second Readers are omitted. 

This list may be made the basis of a great variety of exercises 
in correct pronunciation, distinct enunciation, rapid spelling, language 


lessons, and review work. 


a& bashed! a orée! a ble a mise’ ment 

a! ble a gréed! ain’ ehored 

a bounds! aim! léss aném! oO né 

a broad! air! gtin ain! i mals 

ab! sent dar! 11¥ ant 

Ac gépt! aisle ain! tics 

aehe a light! an! thém 

ac! gi dent al lowed! anx! cous 

%c cm! plish along! Meas 

ac count! a, loud! a BY Sane 

Ac cts’ tom al! pha bét ap! ple 

ac quaent! éd al though! ap ply! 

ac! tion am! é thyst ip proach! 
oe a mid! ir’ bi térg 

a gent a miss! Arched 


— ee 


arm! ful 
ir! my 

a rouse! 
ar range! 
ar rive! 
ar’ ti cle 
ar’ tist 
ais génd! éd 
ash! és 

a shore! 
a side! 


- 4s ton! ish ment 
At tack!’ 


at tén! tion 
(sh) 

au! thor 

a while! 

a woke! 


bab! bled 
ba! sin 
bas! két 
bass vi’ ol 


~ bat! tle 


béad 
béam 
béa! vér 
bé cause! 


bé hold! 
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be! ing 
bélch! ing 
bél! fry 
bé lieved! 
bénch 
bénd 
bé néath! 
bé side! 
bé took! 
bé tray! 
bid! den 
bit! tér 
black!-eyed 
@ 
blast 
blaze 
bléach 
bléak 
blood 
blood! r6ot 
bltie jay 
bliin! dér 
board 
bod! y 
bold’ ly 
bolt 
bones 
bos! 6m 
bot! a ny 


bot! tle 
bot! tom 
bought 
bou quet 


(boo ka’) 
bowed 
bow! érs 
bowl 
brazn 
brand 
brav! ér y 
brayed 
break 
bréast! work 

(4) 
bréath 
bréez! ¥ 
bri! dle 
brisk 


‘bro! ken-heiirt! éd 


broom! stick 
brow 

brtsh 

buck’ le 
butf 

but! fa 16 
bug’ gy 

bul! lét 

bul! rash 
btm! ble bée 


bir’ den 
bir’ ddck 
bur’ Yed 
@) 
bdarst 
bush! é] 
bus?’ néss 
a 
butch! ér 
btzz 


cad! dis 
ciilm! néss 
cam! é] 
camp! fire 
cin! kér-worm 
can’ ter 
ca! pér 

cap! tain 
car’ a van 
card 

care! léss 
car’ pet 

car! rot 

cas cade! 

cas! két 

cat! ér pil lar 
cause 

¢ér’ tain ly 


chase 
(S) 
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chalk 
change 
chant 
ehar’ ac tér 
chir’ gés 
char’ 1 ty 
chiirm! ing 
chat! tér 
child’ hood 
child! ish 
chime 
chink 

chip 

chip! mink 
chirp 

eho! rts 
cho! sen 
chiick’ ling 
cir’ cle 
claimed 
clim! bér 
clap! ping — 
clasp 

clat! tér 
clawed 
cléy! ér 
clogs 
closed 
close’-réefed 


cloth! ing 
climp 
cltim! sy 
sy 
coach 
coast 
coaxed 
cob! wéb 
=| PE 
co! céa 
coin 
col! lar 
colo nel 


(kir' nel) 

colt 

col’ Gm bine 

combed 

com! fort a ble 

cém pan! idn 

) 

com! pa ny 

com! pass 

com plain! Ing 

com pléte! 

com! rade 

con féssed! 

con fiised! 

con! quér or 
ce) 

con sént! 

con! stant 

con sult! éd 


edn tained! 
con tént! 
con tin! tie 


eon trib’ tite 


cook! ¥ 
cop! y 
corn 

cor’ nér 
cost 

cot! ton 
cour’ age 
course 
court 
cous! in 
cov! ér lét 
co! zy 
erack! ér 
crape 
crawled 
era! zy 
crea! tiire 
créek 
créep 
crépt 
erév’ ice 
erick! &t 
crim! son 
crip’ pled 
croak 
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crop 
cross 
crouched 
crowd 
crys! tal 
cure 

cu’ ri ous 


_cetir’ rent 


cush/ 20n 
cus’ tom 
cut 


dain! ty 
dim 
damp. 


din’ dé li on 


dan! gér 


dark’ en ing 


dar’ ling 
dart! éd 
day! light 
daz! zling 
déa’ con 
déaf 
déal 

dé cay! 

dé céit! 
dé géived! 
dé gid! éd 


déemed 

dé fénd! 

dé lay’ 

dél’ i cate 

dén 

dénts 

dé part! éd 

dé pénd! 

dé! pot 

dépths 

dé scribe! 

dé sérve! 

dé sire! 

désk 

dé spair’ 

dés sért! 

dé stroyed! 

dé tér’ mined 

dé vot! éd 

di’ 4mond 

dif! fér ent 

din’ nér 

dipped 

di réct! 

di réc’ tion 
(sh) 

dis Ap péar’ 

dis &p point! 

dis cov! &r 


dis ctis! sion 
(sh) 
dis gust! 
dis hon! ést 
disk 
dis’ mal 
dis may’ 
dis po si’ tion 
(sh) 
dis qui! ét 
dis’ tance 
dis! tant 
dis tract! ing 
dis tiirb! 
didge 
dol’ lar 
dom! i nie 
don! key 
dow’ ble 
doubt — 
down! ward 
doz! en 
drag’ on 
dra’ pér y 
dréad! ful 


drew 
(u) 


dried 
drift! wood 
drink 
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drip’ ping 
droop! éth 
drop! light 
dropped 
drow! sy 
drtim 
drim! mér-boy 
du! ly 
dim 
dtnge 
dtr’ ing 
disk 

du! ty 


éa! gér 
éa! gle 
éarl 
éar! ly 
éarth! quake 
éar’ nést 
ease 
eS 

_ ! 4 
cag y 
eaves 

uke 
ébbed 
éd! i tor 
éf! fort 

(a) 
él! bow 
éld! &st 


én chant! éd 
én’ é my 

én gi néer’ 
én joy’ 

én tire! ly 
ér’ mine 

ér’ rand 


és cape! 


és pé! cial ly 
(shy 

s! say 

ven 


Oc 


éx pé! ri ence 

éx plain! 

éx prés! sion 
(sh) 

éx ténd! éd 


fail! tire 
faint 
faith’ ful 
fal! len 
false’ hood 
fame 
fa mil’ iar 
wy) 

fam! ily 
fa’ mots 
fan! cies 
_ fan! ning 
fash! 2on 
fault 
fa! vored 
fa! vor ite 
fazon 
féar’ léss ly 
féast 
fée! ble 
féel 
féel! ing 
fél! low 
fés! ti val 
few 

(a) 
fiérge 
fi! ér ¥ 
fif! téen 
fig! tire 
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fi! nal ly 
fin! ish 
fit 

fit! ful 
fits 

fixed 

flag 

flag’ root 
flash 

fléd 
flight! ¥ 
flinch 

flit 

flix’ ries 
flat’ tér 
foam 
fold’ éd 
folk 

fool! ish 
foot! print 
foot! stép 
for bid! 
forge 
fore! héad 
fore paws 
fore told’ 
for got! 
forked 
fort 


fort! night 
for’ ward 
fox! glove 
frime 
fréc’ kled 
frénd! ly 
fright! ful 
fringed 
frisk’ y 
{rd 

frdl! ic 

fi’ oi tive 
fu! ri otis 
far’ ni tire 
far’ thér 
fiiss 

faz! zy 


eain 


_ gal! lop 


game 
gar’ ment 
ear! rét 
gasp! Ing 
gath! éred 
gazed 
gém 

gén! ér al ly 
gén! Gr otis 


gir’ dle 
glade 
glance 
glar’ ing 
eléam 
gléaned 
elén 

glid! éd 
glim! mér 
glimpse 
glis! ten 
elit! tér Ing 
gloam! ing 
globe 
gloom 

ld! ri ots 


elow'-worm 
(a) 


gob! Tin 
borg ! S 3 ww 
goose! bér ry 
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gds' sa mér 
gown 
grabbed 
grage! ful 
grad! tial 
erad! ti ate 
orain 
gram! mar 
erand 
grand! eiir 
grand! son 
eriéve 
ero! gér 
groom 
group 
grown © 
gruff" ly 
ert’ ble 
ertnt 
eutird 
guessed 
guide 

gun 


gushed 


hab’ it 
hal 
halt 
ha! 16 


halt 

hap! pened 
har! bor 
hird! ship 
hir' dy 
hirm! léss 
hir’ néss 
haw’! thorn 
héal! ing 
héaped — 
hearth’ rig 
hédge! rows 
hém/! léck 
hérb 

hid! den 
high chair 
hin! dér 

hit 

hoar' y 
hold! éth 
hol! i day 
hol! ly hock 
ho! ly 
home! ly 
home! sick 
home! stéad 
hon! e¥ stic kle 
hon! or 

hon! or a ble 


Rye 


hoop 
hoot! éd 
hopes 
hérn 

hor’ ri ble 


horse-chés¢! ntit 
horse’ man ship 


hour 

house! mazd 
how év! @r— 
htm 

ht’ man 
htm! ble 
htn’ dréd 
hiarled 

hur rah! 
ht’ ried 
hart 
htished 
his! ky 
hut 

hymn 


' cy 

i dé’ a 

1’ dle 

Yd 

im 4&! ine 
inch 
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in dif! fér ent 
in dig’ nant 
ink 

in! no cent 
in quire! 

in side! 

in! stant 

in stéad! 

in ténd! éd 
in tént! 

in! tér ést 
in tro diige! 
in trude! 

tn! va lid 

in vis! i ble 
is’ land 


jew’ él 
(a) 
jolly 
jotr’ ney 
joy’ ful 
joy! ots 


judge 


ka! ty did 
kén! nél 

két! tle drtim 
kéy! hole 


kick 

kin! dréd 
kitch! én 
knée 
knéel 
knit! ting 
knock 
knot 
known 


lacked 
lad 
laid 
lange’ wood 
lanes 
lapse 
latch 
late 
laughed 
f) 
lav! {shed 
law! yér. 
la! zy 
léad! en 
léad! ing 
léak 
léaned 
léap! ing 
léast 


léave 
léngth 
li’ able 
li! bra ry 
licked 
lim! pid 
lin! gér 
li’ on 
lips 
list 
live’ ly 
liv’ ing 
db! stér 
16ft! y 
16g! ic al 
loop 
]00se 
lot 
lull 
lull! a by 
limp * 
ltnch! eon 
lu! pine 
late 
ly! ing 
mad 
mag a zine! 
®) 
mag’ ic 
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ma jés! tic 
mane 
marched 
mar’ i gold 
mirk 

mar’ két 
may’ ried 
mass 

mas! tér piece 
masts 
match 
mate 

ma té! rial 


méad! dw lark 


méal 

méant 
méan! while 
méat 

méd' al 
méd’ i cine 
mém! bér 
mém’ 6 ries 
mé ow! 

mér’ ci ful 
mér’ cy 
mere 

mér’ ri ly 
mér’ ri ment 
més! sén gér 


mét 
mewed 

(a) 
mid! night 
midst 


mignon étte! 
(min yon) 


mile 

mill 

min! is tér 
min! now 
mis! chief 
mis! 6r a ble 
missed 

mis tak! en 
mit! téns 
mix’ tiire 
moan 

mod! ést 
mo! ment 
mon! stér 
moon! béam 
mor’ tal 


mos qui’ to 
(k@) 


mound 
moun! tain 
mourn! ful 


“move 


muff 


oe 


mut! fled 


Vw 
mumps 


mush! room 


mi’ sical 
mui si! cian 
(sh) 
mus’ két 
mut! téred 


nail 
name 
nap! kin 
na! tive 
néar’ ést 
néck 
neigh! bor 
@ 
néi’ thér 
nérv! ous 
nés! tle 
nét! work 
(a) 
nib! bling 
nige 
nick’! el 
nick! name 
night! cap 
nim! bly 
no! ble 
no! bod ¥ 
nod’ ding 
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noise 
non! sénse 
nooks 
not! a ble 
notes 

no! tice 
num! bér 
nirse 


0! asis 
oats 
6 be! di ent 
6 beyed’ 

@) 
Ob ject! éd 
ob sérved! 
Ob tained! 
6c cirred’ 
do! dor 
of! fred 
Ot! fice 
oft 
ooz! ¥ 
op!’ éra 


Op por ti’ ni ty 


Op préss! és 
Or! dér 
Ought 

out! ery 


out wit! téd 
0 vér cast! 
0 vér look! 
owe 

Own! ér 
oys! tér 


packed 
page 
pal 
pains 


paint! éd 


pal’ tice 
palm 
pant! éd 
par’ a pet 
pir tic! ti lar 
passed 
pas’ sén oér 
pas’ szon 

(sh) 
pas’ tiire 
patch 


pa’ tienge 
(sh) 


pa’ tients 
(sh) 


pat! téd 
pave 
paw 
pay 


péace! ful 
peak 
péarl 
peat 

péb! ble 
péer’ ing 
pérch 

pér form! 
pér sist! 
phan! tom 
pi a! no 

©) 

pi az! za, 
pic! nic 
ple 

pil’ lar 
pin! afore 
plain! ly 
plain 

plat 

play’ £1 low 


pléas! tire 
(zh) 


plén! ty 
plume 
plump 
plinge 
pli’ ral 
point 
pok’ ing 


“3.272 
po lee man 
po lite! 
pop’ lar 
pop’ ti lar 
port £6! 116 
por’ trait 
po si! tion 

(sh) 
pos! si bly 
post 
post! of fige 
po! sy 
po ta! to 
pour 
pow! dér 
prac! tige 
prance 
prat! tling 
pré fér’ 
prép a ra! tion 

(sh) 


pré ténd! éd 
pré vént! 


pred. 
(8) 


pride 

pro fés! sor 

prog! réss 

prom! ise 

prompt! ly 

pro pos! al 

prose 

pro téc! tion 

(sh) 

proved 

pro vide! 

pro vis! 7ns 
(@h) 

pud! ding 

putfed 

pull 

pul’ pit 

pun’ ish ment 

pure 

pur’ pose 

parr 

purse 

par suit! 

puss 


puz! zled 


quaent 

quar’ rél 
! ~~ 

quar’ térs 


quick! ly 


raft 
rail 
rail’ road 
rang 
rank 
rapt 
rare 
rasp! bér ry 
rath! ér 
rat! tle snake 
rave 
ra vine! 

®) 
réad! ily 
ré! al 
réar 
ré ceive! 
ré cit! éd 
re fléct! éd 
ré fléc! tion 

(sh) 
ré frésh! 
réf! ige 
ré fiise’ 
rég’ { ment 
rein 
@) 

re lat! éd 
ré lieve! 
ré main! 
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ré mark! 
ré mind! 

- ! 
ré new 

(a) 

ré pay! 
ré plied! 
ré sént! 

L wy t 
ré solve 
ré sort! 
ré spéct! éd 
rést! ful 
ré store! 
ré tiirned! 
ré ward! éd 


rib! bon 
rich 
rich! és 
rid 
rip’ ple 
rise 

i 
ww. PY 
riv' 0 lét 
rob! bér 
robe 
rod 
rogu! ish 
roost! ér 
rose 

oils 
rub 


ru’ by 


rude 

ruf! fling 
rug 

run! nérg 
rus! tic 
rus’ tle 
rye 


sack 
sack! cloth 
sad 

sad! dle 
safe 

sa lite! 
sand’ stérm 
sank 

sat’ Is fied 
sau! gi ly 
sav! age 
scam! pér 
scan 

scar 
scarce 
scare 
scat! tér 
scene 
scént 
sclg’ gory 
scold’ ing 


scoun’ drél 
scraps 
scratched 
screamed 
scréech’ ing 


screw 
(a) 


sctid 

séa! port 
séarch 
séa! son 
séc’ ond 
séed’ pod 
sézzed 
sél! dom 
sép! a rate 
sé réne! ly 
ser’ geant 
i) 

sé’ ri otis 
sér’ mon 
sérv’ ant 
sér! vige 
sév! en ty 
sév! éral 
sé vere! 
shad! ow 
shaft 
shag’ gy 
shame 
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shan! ty 
share 
shiirp 
shat! téred 
shay 
shéep 
shéet 
shél! tér 
shép! hérd 
shin! ing 
show! ér 
shown 
shrill 
shrine 
shroud 
shrub 
sign 
sig’ nal 
si’ lenge 
si’ lent 
sild 
sil! ly 
sim! ple 
singe 
sin! gii lar 
sip 
sit ta! tion 
(sh) 
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skate 
skill 
skip! ping 
slant! Ing 
slave 
sléet, 
sléeve 
slight 
slip’ pérg 
slope 
slink 

sl¥ 

sméll 
smoke 
smooth 
snake 


snuffed 


_snig! ly 


sobbed 
so! bér ly 
socks 
soul 
sol! diér 
i) 
som! ér sét, 
sort 
sdught 
soup 
spake 


spar 

spar’ kling 
spar’ rdw 
spéak 
spéar’ mint 
speed 
spént 
spied 

spit 

spite 
splash 
splén! did 
splén’ dor 
split 

spoil 
spoils 
spoke 
sport! ing 
spot 
sprang 
spray 
spring’ time 
sprite 
sprout 
spt 
squash 
squéak 
squeeze 
stab 
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stalk 
stall 
stamp 
stanch 
stared 
stiirved 
state 
sta! tion 
(sh) 


‘stéad! ily 


stéal 
stéam 
stéed 

stéel 

stéep 

stée! ple 
stérn 

stiff 

stile 

stom! aeh 
stool 
stooped 
store 

store’ room 
stout 

stow! Ing 
straim! Ing 
strap 
straw! bér ry 


stray 
stréak 
stream 
stréngth 
stréss 
stré¢ched 
string 

strip 
stroked 
stroll! Ing 
striick 
string 

sti’ dent 
sttid! Yed 
sttim! bled — 
sttimp 

sub! jéct 
stic géss! 
sticks 

stud! dén 
sug’ ar bowl 
(sh) 

suit! a ble 
stl’ len 
stim! mit 
stin’ bon nét 
stn! down 
stn’! flow ér 
stin’ ny 


sun! sét 


sure 
(sh) 


str’ face 

sar’ ly 

str round! éd 
sir vey’ 

@) 
swamp 
swans! down 
swéep 
swéet! bri ar 
swéet! méat 
swish! ing 
sword 


ta! ble-cloth 
tall! ér 
tin! gled 
tap 

taste 

tear 

téar’ ful 
téa ta! ble 
tém! pést 
ténd 

tent 

tér’ ri bly 
tér’ ror 
téxt 
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thin 
thée 


thém sélves! 


thill 


thirst 
thorn 
thou 
thrash! ér 
thrill 
throat 
thrtish 
thy 

tide 

ti! dy 
tied 

tight 

tilt 

tim! bérgs 
tin . 
ti! ni Est 
tin! kling 
tint 

ti’ tle 
tom! & hawk 
tongue 
tore 

tor mént! 


totigh 
® 


tow! él 
toy 
traged 
tra! gés 
track 
train 
trait 
tramp 
trap! pér 
trap! ping | 
trav’ él 
tray 
tréad 
tréas! tire 
(zh) 
tréa! ty 
trém! bled 
tré mén! dots 
tribe 
trick 
tri’ fle 
trip 
trod 
tru’ ant 
trid ge 
trim! pét 
trust 
tticked 
tum! bled 


twén! ty 
twice 
twigs 
twin! kle 
twit! tér 


tin closed! 
tn dis ttirbed! 
tin dréssed! 
tin Gas! ¥ 
an harmed! 
tin léss! 

tin sound! 
tin stained! 
use! ful 

ts! ing | 
ts! tial 

(zh) 

ut! tér ing 


va! cant 
vain 

val! tie 

vast 

vég’ é ta bles 
vel! vat 
vén’ tiire 
vér’ dant 
vér’ nal 
vérse 
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ves! sél 
vic! to rieg 
vic td’ ri otis 
view 
(a) 

vil’ lage 
vi 6 lent 

- +t ae ! 
v10 lin 
vis! thle 
vis! it or “ 
vot! éd 

ce 

voy! age 


wab’ ble 
wail! ing 
wand 

war 

war’ bling 
warmth 
warn! ing 
wasp 

waste 
watch’ man 
wa! tér créss 
wéak! ér 
wéalth 
wear 

wéa! ri néss 
wéath! ér 


wee 
weep’ ing 
weight 

(a) 
wépt 
whack 
whin! ing 


whip!-poor-will 


whirl 

whir’ ring 
whisked 
who év! ér 
whole! some 
whol’ ly 
wid! dw 
will! ing 
wilt 

win! ddw-sill 
wine 

wist! ful 
witch 
witch!-ha zel 


with drew! 
(u) 


with! ér 
wits 

wit! ty 
wolf 

wood! land 
wool 


work! ta ble 


' Acid! émy 
Al’ cott 
A 

@) 


All-fii! ther 


A mér' ica 
Ames! bur ¥ 
Al my (é) 
An! dé vér 
An! dy 

A’ pril 

At lin! tic 
Aw! barn 
Au! gist 
Aus! tin 


Bath shé! ba 


Béa! vér-Brook 


Béech! ér 
Bén! ja min 
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wrécked 
wren 
wroth 


yarn 


° 


Proper NAMES, ETC. 


Bév! ér ly 
Blanche 
Bose 

Bos’ ton 
Brém! én 
Briggs 
Brit! ish 
Bry! ant 
Bar’ ddck 


Cam bridge port! 
Car ra! ra 

Ce lia 

Chan! ti cléer 
Con! cord 

Con! gréss 

Con n&ct! I ctit 
Con sti ti’ tion 
Cul! len =) 


Ctim! ming ton 


yéll' ing 
yét 

yon! dér 
you 

youn! gést 


Dai’ sy 

a 
Dame Prén! tiss 
Dorr 


East! on 
Eeh! 6 

Kad’ mund 
E liz’ a béth 
El lén 
Elm! wood 
En! gland 
(i) 

En! glish 
@ 

Bs! thér 


H! va 


Féb! ru ary 
Fi! do 
Fldss Hair 


Fréd 
Frésh Pond 


Ga! za 

Gén! ral 
God 

Gov! érn or 
Grant 

Great Spir’ it 
Ground’-méle 


Har’ ri ét 
Hass! an 
Hayes 
Holmes 
High 


I’ ris 
I’ ron sides 
(iirn) 


Isles 


Jack 3’ lin! térn 
James 
Jap a nése! 
Jén! ny 
Jim. 
John 
Jiile 
Jtine 
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Kil’ ling ton 


La! dy Day 
Lir’ com 
Lin! co/n 
Litch’! fiéld 
Lon! don 
La) sa 
Low! éll 
Lu’ cy 

Lu’ lu 


Ma ri! a 
May 
May flow ér 
Méek'-eye 

@ 
Mick 


Mills 


Min! nie 

Mis! sion a ry 
(sh) : 
Moore 


Mop 


Né@! ri kér 
ae fotnd lind 


New Hamp’ shire 
(a) 


No vém! bér 


Ohi! 3 
Oli vér 
Ot! tér Créek 


Par’ is 
Péarl 
Pér’ é grine 
Pé! tér 
Phélps 


Phil’ lips 


Pil! grims 
Plym! oth 
Poll 

Ports’ motith 
Prén! tiss 
Prés! i dent 


Quak! ér 


Réd! bréast 
Réd! comb 
Ridge 

Rob! ért 
Rob! in 
Rolfe 

Rome 
Romp 
Rose-Ma re! 
Rin! a way 


Ris! sell 
Rit! land 


Sal! ly 
Sand! pip ér 
Scot! land 
Scdt! tish 
Séa’ Gull 
Shét! land 
Shoals 
Snéll 

Spain 

Spin 
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Squire 
Stowe 
Sti’ art 
Su @z! 


Tab! by 

Tab! i tha 
Than atop! sis 
Thax! tér 

Tit! bit 

Tom 

Trip 

Trot! ty 


Vin Arm! 
V6)! vat back 
Vér mont! 


" Ward 


Wash! ing ton 
Wail vér ley 
Wells 
Wen! dél/ 
Wést! field 
Will’ iam 

%) 


reoe icon wi 


* 


